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00K what happens 
in your shop... 


when you put International’s full 
line of “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
work for you 


RNR 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, “when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 


_ em 


FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 

INTERNATIONAL 


UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 
QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally .. . 
Mr. I says, “Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs 
uct. International's Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and 
milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.” the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There's no 


Te eT 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us ° 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill ovt and clip coupon today. . 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
m MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


2 Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
Ve ) if | BAKERY PROVED give me uniform, dependable production results. 


Name 


MILLING CO RMP AN Y 


GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNE 


Street 


City and State 


Seeeeeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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3 ae a 
Play ‘Jingle Bells’ on your cash register. Sell more Sweet poder ‘ 
more profits. Use Pillsbury sweet-dough Mixes and spend the time ’ 


saved on finishing—that’s where your craftsmanship really counts. . Ri 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Many years of satisfaction 

stand behind these famous 

brands. They have won 

bakers’ confidence by the 

@ CAPACITY 
12,000 CWTS. 


@ STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


MILLS AT WICHITA AND CHERRYVALE, KANSAS, AND MARION, OHIO 


consistent excellence of 
baking performance. They 
can help make your loaf 
the best in the market. 





Cente TMNIAl FLouRING minis co. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4. WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ¢ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD OROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ' 6.500.000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR pK: vasosoag 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR h ae 6(Counry ond 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS pier veruinat 





NEW SPOKANE Mili... ONE OF 


THE WORLD'S. MOST — 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co,., Decatur, Alabama 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE ‘OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


we ‘nD Oy Sd 
BLODGETT’S 
TE 
RYE 
All Grades—-From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Prank A. Tress, Pres 


“a e es * 
~ akong poy Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
kL Saka eacartag is St. Joseph, Mo. 





2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


? 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
“THERE IS NO i 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE ; MILLING Co. 
| ae) R QUALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 























“Diamond D” *s'siiaisictssctterce | | J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * o's 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 4 . ; MO. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills Incorporated Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
a DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


\ 














Bread quality will never slip so 
long as it is founded firmly on 
POLAR BEAR 

flour. For the bak- = 
ing character of this js 
famous brand has ( =) 
remained at the top 

steadily for 50 years. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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Here’s proof 
that women 
want to buy feed and flour 
in Band-Label Bags! 








— This is - 
« ‘ just O : 
Resolution ne of many pieces of 


Be it hereby resolved by the Eureka evidence 
about th 
e popular 
ity of 


Home Demonstration Club, representing 
1,830 farm women of Ouachita Parish, Band-Label C tH 
gs. And th 
e 


Louisiana: 


“WHEREAS the printed labels on most feed and trend is gro : 
ng. So... sell 
we your 


flour sacks yield to no other method than the 


old rub-and-serub method, feed and flour t 
he sure wa iv 
y. Give 


“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we, the Home 


Demonstration Club women of America, custo 

~ m a 

lavnch & movement to yet manufacturers of ers what they want P 
Jopt the method ° ack 


feeds, flour, menis, etc., to a in Bemi 
+h companies ot put- 1S Band-Label Cotton Bags 


already used by many suc 
ting a heavy paper label on all sac 
household, instead of printing 


e directly on the 


-ks that can 


be used in the 
and decorating with ink or dy 
sack. Such a label 1s a5 easily read, sl 
no more expensive, adheres to the sack while 

be loosened by the hous 


sould be 


necessary, and can 
wife by soaking and quickly removed.” 


Baltimore + Boise + B 
ae, * Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Chi 
ar dee nane + Detroit + Houston « pe phen 
ep sea Fla. + Kansas City «> M satis cians 
roan Raga rleans * New York City « Om ciiaaie 
oe aes iladelphia * Pittsburgh + Salina ge we 
e City + Seattle +» Vancouver, at, ‘alone 
+ Wichita 
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BUILDERS of 84,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-TWO YEARS 








et 
Your New Year Will Be 


With « More Efficient Plant 


Pais wishing you success and happiness in 
the coming year. We will be eager to help along 
the road to both of these objectives whenever 
you have a job of designing, engineering or 
building. More than 32 years experience in 
serving the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries 
gives J-H engineers an unmatched 
“know-how” in these* fields. 


a ONES — Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the -American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal =e USED 


~ - 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














Maple Leat Milling Co. Limits. 4 # 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address "MAPLEFLOU R” 


SPRING WHEAT F- —— WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 


Maple Leaf jiddddd —— Monarch 


Cream of the West | ii Wi ah | 4 FEE REI Crescent 


Castle Ohl MARAE a pepuagas ah Canary Corn Meal 


w ee it 7 =" po lis . * oie ys . : 
Nelson lL. .... ar ore =) Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—-Capacity 26.000 cwt. Daily 











> - 
(ALLLERE LIE — LOU RAERE 


DL. - —— = SSS SSS 
LUPE ALR PERS LIE PIAPLP OD DQ. 


ag -~ 
MEL 


ZALIZ 


There is a lot to be said 
for GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided 


ee. 


A 


_—- 


<< > 
Soe 


SS 


PEPEL PEDAL 
Sa” 


LR 


Ogilvie Flour Mills through a 
century and a half of leadership in the 


Zz 


milling of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes 
Ogilvie to select only the choicest wheat . . . that 


combines their skill and knowledge with some of the ce 

r | _ Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour — Ogilvie 
most modern milling equipment in the world, to Reedy Mixes—Osgilvie Vite-8 Wheet 
produce the unvarying high quality that their cus Germ Cereal — Ogilvie Oats — Ogilvie 


: L “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry 


— 


tomers expect of the name ‘‘Ogilvie”’. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS co., LIMITED 


judgment .. . the same good judgment that tells you 


<= 


Mills at: Montrea Fort Willan Winnipeg Medicine Hat Edmonton 
it's wise to buy quality! Cable Address OGILVIE MONTREAL —. all codes used 


<= 
—S 
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<= TRY PUNCHING 
“X= > YOUR WAY OUT 
NA ~ OF A 


MENTE BAG 


You'd find it rather difficult . . . 
A Mente Bag, burlap or cotton, 


is 
* Made of quality fabric 
° Expertly cut 
* Sturdily sewn 
* Carefully inspected 


Write, wire or phone for quotations 


Dept. N 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 


TEXTILE BAG SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 


THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS !S OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


ms 


y 
if y WHKELLY ' 
4 MILLING . 
4 company - 4 
- 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS, 


———— 


A CompLete Line oF Quatity Fiours 


| DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 

Standard Patent 

CHALLENGER 

Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 

BLIZZARD 

Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street New York 


Dalles, Texas Sen Francisco, Calif. Montree!, Canede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 


are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Hil. 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























*x Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
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Old-Fashioned 
STONE GROUND 
| Weoul WeeaT Floue 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
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USDA GOALS STRESS BIGGER 
PRODUCTION OF FEED GRAINS 





Farmers in Spring Wheat Area Urged to Stay Within 
Planting Limits Despite Cut in Winter 
Wheat Crop 


: Crop productior 
week by Charles 

{ | rie iit ait 

tput of feed iins 

pport a desirable 


tock and livestock 
iild reduced feed 
ittained and e- 
irge is expected 
iction in 1953 


he 1952 


record 
S ion is recommend- 
tton and oilseeds 

table.) 


sed in the acre- 


oals for wheat 


need early in the 
I innan said 

tne winter wheat 

ed, “large abandon 


i because of unfa 
nditions, and this 
sult in a production 


| for those areas 


prospects for this 

x ve declined since the 

’ s were announced. As 
eat acreage in the 


is is Kept in line with 
resulting production 
stock . 
supplies adequate to 
ind export require- 


eave ample ending 


carryover 


500 million bushels 
1954. Spriu wheat states are 
xeecd their goals 
ike the needed pro- 
nts as a voluntary 
e to the goals, they will re 
‘ t ty of having to use 
nts and marketing 
tas t t protect themselves 


sur pluse s and de- 


\ ds that farmers 
vheat acreage and 

cotton to sor- 

lopting those prac- 

iiseé yields as much 


production was 


summer's drouth 


n output is sought 
nal wheat goal was 
t 72 million acres, about 


‘ t reage planted for 
Acreage seeded this 
totaled 55,361.- 

t the December 
1 


h e. This is just he 


inter wheat acre- 


ing less than the 


very high production level of recent 
years would be foolhardy during a 
period of national emergency,” Sec- 
retary Brannan said. “The demand 
for farm products during the year 
ahead is expected to remain high. 
Consumer incomes and expenditures 
will be higher than in 1952. Our popu- 
lation is increasing at the rate of 
more than 2% million a year. Food 
is essential—no other weapon in de- 
mocracy’s arsenal is more powerful 

“Farmers should recognize, how- 
ever, that ‘high’ does not mean ‘all- 
out’ production of all commodities. 
More than ever, the 1953 goals will 
emphasize a sound balance in the 
crop-production pattern, which means 
more of some crops and less of others 

“Exports of some farm products 
in 1953-54 almost surely will be be- 
low those for recent years because of 
improved agricultural supplies in 
other countries and a shortage of 
dollar exchange. We should indeed be 
lacking in our duty to farmers and 
to the nation if the farm production 
goals we recommend did not reflect 
this situation. 

“Work by the department and state 
agricultural mobilization committees 
in arriving at the goals clearly indi- 
cates that larger feed reserves are 
urgent, as a measure of preparedness 
in the midst of unsettled world con- 
ditions, as well as to protect farmers 
and the rest of the economy against 
the danger of a major crop failure,” 
he said. 

The corn goal of 3,350 million bush- 
els seeks a crop slightly larger than 
in 1952, with the hope that carryover 
stocks may be rebuilt to more de- 
sirable levels by the end of 1953-54, 
USDA states. Following a short 1951 
crop, corn stocks were drawn on 
heavily, and the coming year offers 
no chance of replacing them because 
of the large numbers of livestock. As 
the cattle cycle reaches its crest, 
however, the increased slaughter of 
cattle and lessened need for pork pro- 
duction will result in reduced feeding 
requirements, it points out. 

The oats goal, with somewhat 
more normal yields than in 1952, is 
expected to produce a large enough 
crop to maintain stable and ade- 
quate supplies. A marked expansion is 
sought in sorghums. 

Concerning soybeans, the goal an- 
nouncement says that while the goal 
seeks high production, a small drop 
below this year’s crop is proposed 
to prevent the accumulation of bur- 


1953 National Crop Goals Set by USDA 


e 


— F —Production——-———— 
1953 1946-50 1952 


goa average 1951 1952 goal 
million bushels 
85,000 3.095 2,899 3.307 3,350 
43,000 1,554 1,321 1,268 1,335 
¢ ———thousand bushele———— 
15,760 
10,000 142.441 160,195 $3,316 190,00 
13,500 230,107 282,477 291,682 277,000 
0 40.244 34.696 31,002 27,0 
thousand tons 
62,000 56.4850 95.846 93.489 95.000 


between BAE estimates for all hay and 





9 


No Boost in Wheat Acreage Sought 





densome supplies of edible oils under 
price support and to permit substi- 
tute plantings of corn 

The goal for flaxseed is relatively 
low because of large linseed oil stocks 
and some of the land could be used 
to better advantage in producing 
other crops, USDA says. 

The cotton goal of 13 million bales, 
to be produced from 22.8 million 
acres, means a reduction of about 
one acre out of each eight planted 
for 1952. Because of good crops dur- 
ing the past two years, carryover 
stocks have been built up. Also, world 
supplies have increased, resulting in 
a decline in U. S. exports 





——“SREA0 16 THE STAFF OF LIF® 
OKLAHOMA ELEVATOR FIRE 
SKIATOOK, OKLA.—Fire of un- 

determined origin destroyed’ the 
Greenwood grain elevator here. Loss 
was estimated at $50,000 to $100,000, 
it was announced. The elevator, a 
three-story structure filled with grain, 
was destroyed. 

———/$REA0D (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WHITE BREAD APPROVED 

BUENOS AIRES-—White bread has 
gone on sale here for the first time 
in over a year. New government de- 
crees also prohibit watering of wine, 
which had been permitted in order to 
stretch supplies 

———SFEA0 (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FARM PRICES DOWN 
Prices received by farmers in 1952 
are averaging 3% below those re- 
ceived in 1951. 








John C. McDerby 


NAMED GENERAL MANAGER—J. 
H. Ferrie, president of the Canadian 
Exporters Assn., which includes a 
number of the larger flour mills 
among its members, has announced 
the appointment of John C. McDerby 
as general manager and secretary of 
the association. Mr. McDerby suc- 
ceeds John Marsh, who died recently. 
Mr. McDerby has been Montreal man- 
ager of the association for the past 
seven years. After gaining some ex- 
perience in business methods, he 
joined the sales division of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., and subse- 
quently became advertising and sales 
promotion manager in western Can- 
ada with headquarters at Moose Jaw. 
He joined the Canadian army in 1942 
and saw service in the British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany. 





USDA Shifts Butter 
to School Program 
as Purchases Soar 


WASHINGTON 
sion operation of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities obtained under 
price supporting operations to the 
school lunch program is now clearly 
manifest, according to USDA sources 
here. Up to this week the USD4 has 
purchased approximately 12% mil- 
lion pounds of butter with more than 
100 additional cars of butter wait- 
ing federa! inspection 


Another diver- 


The spreading price-flop in the 
dairy field USDA 
stepped up its cheddar cheese pro- 
curement which now totals 975,465 
Ib. An additional 40 cars are yet 
to be graded for tender 


continues as 


The full impact of the dairy prod- 
ucts support program may not be 
fully felt, USDA officials declare, but 
they fear the worst since it has been 
learned that one of the big midwest- 
ern dairy and food products com- 
panies is getting restive and may en- 
ter the market to offer supplies to 
USDA. If that happens the govern- 
ment may be literally swamped with 
these commodities 


Costs Mount 

USDA now plans to divert its but- 
ter procurement to the ever-ready 
outlet of the school lunch program 
which already is the recipient of 
over 45 million pounds of turkeys 
That program is estimated to have 
cost the government thus far near- 
ly $25 million. If the butter ob- 
tained under price support is also 
diverted to this convenient outlet it 
will represent probably another $10 
million of Section 22 funds 

USDA officials expect Section 22 
funds to finance the diversion of more 
than 20 million pounds of butter 
will be available 

These two diversion programs 
alone represent additions to the 
school lunch federal money equal to 
the annual appropriation for this op- 
eration which is $50 million 

The recent campaign reference 
that “they never had it so good” 
now appears to be applicable to the 
school lunch program operation 
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OFFICE CLOSES 

ATCHISON, KANSAS After 
maintaining an office here for over 
30 years, B. C. Christopher & Co 
closed the Atchison office and trans- 
ferred the business to the Kansas 
City headquarters of the firm. Doyle 
George, who has been manager of the 
unit here for 12 years, has been trans- 
ferred to the Kansas City office 
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FE. H. Howell 


HEMIS RETIREMENT, SUCCESSION—With 44 
to his credit, BE. 1. Howell will retire dan. 1, 
ro. Bag Co. plant at St. Louis, He will be succeeded by P. ¢ 
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P. C. MeGrath 


years of company service 
1953, as manager of the Bemis 


McGrath, who 


is now assistant manager. Mr. Howell started his career with Bemis in 1908 
aus a salesman at St. Louis. He later transferred to Minneapolis, in 1917, to 


be in charge of sales there, 


and returned to St 
manager in 1919. He was.named sales manager in 1921 
in 1938. Mr. McGrath joined the Bemis organization at St 
working in the printing and engraving department 


Louis as assistant sales 
, and became manager 
Louls in 1913, 


He soon became manager 


of the order department, then served several years as a salesman, and in 1921 


was made assistant sales o 
and assistant manager in 1952. A. J. 
Mr. MeGrath 





ager. He was appointed sales manager in 1938 
Grunzinger has been named to replace 


Production of Dincaveni Producte 
Shows Another Increase in 1952 


CHICAGO) and 
umption of macaroni products, which 
1947 
ippear to be at peak for 
1952. according to figures released by 
Robert M Green 
National Macaroni 
Both production and 
ire showing an increase 
Data are not complete for this 
year Mr pointed but 
based on the figures through Noven 
ber, total production in 1952 of spa 
‘hetti, macaront and egg 
should approximate 1,061,882,965 Ib 
That would compare with 1,046 
236.181 Ib. during 1951, or an in 
this year of an estimated 15 
7OO.000 Ib 
Total consumption — of 
macaront products in 1951 amounted 
to $219.450.000 swceording to Mr 
Allowing for an increased pro 
this 
in price 


Production con 


have steadily increased since 


another 


secretary of the 
Institute 
dollar 


sales 


Green out 


noodles 


reuse 


domestic 


Green 
duction slight in 
1952, he 
can be estimated at about $223 
million 

An indication of 
seen by 


and a 
the value for 


yeal 
crease 


SAVS 


the climb may b« 
taking the figures on domes 
1947, which 
went up to 
$188, 118,000 
1950 


sales the 


tic consumption value for 
$170.376,000, That 
SIR7T.986 000 in TSAR: to 
in 1949, and to $202,666,000 in 

Of the total sp 
institute 


were 


uzhetti 
show 
individual pureh 
counter The 
xccounted for by sales to institutions 
to the U.S. Army, and in 
Over-the-counter: grocery sales ac 
counted for 64 of the n 
sold, and 
noodles 
And, the 
roni products are 
high sales volume, yet still 
the grocer 


flyures about 75 


were ises over the 


grocery remainder 1s 
export 


raroni 
about 63 of th e 
institute adds, the 


among 


mMmaca 
those with 
iffordin 
a more than average mar 
gin of profit 

A survey made by a leading gro 


cerv journal indicates that the mini 


mum mar all products 
ind 18 
sted in the 
with mark-ups 
price regula 
ind large 


profit or 
should ave bet 16 
Macaroni products li 
) te 


t t icKe 


permitted under ceilin 
und 2 stores 


26 to BV 


chain stores ¢ 

The ce 
duction of macaroni 
National Institute 


came in the 


tions in class 1 
f 


from 
wntinued increase in the pro 
products the 
out 


points aiso 


face of discouraging crop 


production of durum wheat, on which 
the industry depends 

The year of 1952 has 
small yp in the last 15 years 
there 


shown the 
and 
lest carry-over in the 


durum 
Dakota 
1 and 
the durun 
faced with 


farm 
and 


South 


variety ol 
the cause 
ire not yet 
irvest time 
of the 

the begin 
n resulted 
ought this 


ricultur 


f 
is for 


RECORDED GREETINGS 
BINGHAMTON, NY \ 


Christmas eet R 


ecord 


; 


president ana 
t 


Bakeries, Inc 


was heard at each 


p 


rY nys ints 
Mr. Spaulding re- 
pros- 
which has its 
amton. The 
workers in 
Binghamton, One- 
Middle- 
ind Scranton 
n and Shamo 


and future 


Schenectady 


ene ~ , re 


NETHERLANDS TO DRO 
SUBSIDY ON BREAD SOON 


THE HAGUE : Ministry of 


ilture f rds has 


\ j 
r ced ! present subsidy 
bread or 
discon- 
accordir » the Ameri- 
The Hague. With the 
the government subsidy the 
abolish levy 


higher grades of 


so-called 
rnment” bread 
soon 
nbassy 
ry also plans to 
collected on 
both imported and domestically 
subsidy is paid to local flour 
enabling them to sell the lower 
rades of flour to bakeries at a fixed 
w price Funds for the 
obtained through imposition of 
evy on higher grades of flour 
With the discontinuance of the sub- 
dy and the levy, the higher price 
harged for “people's” bread and the 
flour will be accom- 
a decline in the retail price 
bread and 


ry ls 
subsidy are 
the 


lower grades of 
panied by 
for the grades of 
flour, as well as for pastry items 
Under the rulation, flour 
mills will continue to purchase wheat 
the fixed 
price for This price is 
reportedly actual cost of 
the wheat cases, so that the 
effect makes a small 
profit on the transaction. Moreover 
i levy to defray administrative costs 
of the Control Board for Feeds and 
Grains will continue to be collected 
on all wheat domestic 
purchased by 


higher 
new re 
from government at a 
all shipments 
above the 
in most 
government in 


imported or 
flour mills 
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CCC SELLS CORN 
CHICAGO—The Chicago Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. office announced do- 
mestic sales of corn totaled 936,037 bu 
in the Dec, 12-18 period. 





CHRISTMAS PARTY — Members of 
the Metropolitan Bakery Production 
Club count the “box office receipts” 
at their recent Christmas Party in 
New York's Beekman Tower Hotel. 
A record crowd of 175 attended. 
Left to right are William H. Welker, 
Swift & Co., Newark, secretary; Ed- 
ward Kowalcyk, Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
Port Chester, president, and Henry 
Voll, Bakers Weekly, treasurer. 
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WSB Committee 
Approves Mill 
Wage Increases 


MINNEAPOLIS 
affecting 


Wage increases 
approximately 2,400 em- 
ployees of flour mills and grain ter- 
minal elevators in Minnesota were 
approved recently by the Minneapo- 
list regional stabilization board 

The decisions were the result of the 
first session of the newly constituted 
WSB emergency committee 
which consists of three public mem- 
bers of the regional board 

The committee's principal decision 
affects approxinately 1,500 employees 
of flour mills in Minneapolis and St 
Paul. Included are the plants of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., General Mills 
Inc., International Milling Co., King 
Midas Flour Mills, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. and Stand- 
ard Milling Co 

Mill workers for those firms were 
awarded pay increases ranging from 
7'2¢ to 1642¢ an hour and averaging 
9.3¢, retroactive to July 1, 1952. The 
board also approved a 17¢ raise for 
94 employees of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn 

Other wage were ap- 
proved for employees of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. oil and feed 
mills, Continental Grain Co., Froed- 
tert Grain & Milling Co., Osborne- 
McMillan Elevator Co. and the Elec- 
tric Steel Elevator division of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co 


wage 


wage 


increases 
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FARMERS’ FEED PURCHASES 
THROUGH CO-OPS REPORTED 


WASHINGTON — A report by the 
Farm Credit Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture shows 
that, during the 1950-51 fiscal year, 
farmers bought $683 million worth 
of feed through cooperatives. 

The report, based on a 1950-51 sur- 
vey, showed that 4,707 associations 
were handling feed 

The gross amount of business done 
in feed during the 1950-51 year was 
reported at $896,882,000. After cer- 
tain adjustments, including adjusting 
of the gross dollar volume for dupli- 
cation arising from transactions be- 
tween cooperatives, the net feed vol- 
ume of $683,268,000 was determined. 
The net figure represents the value 
at the level at which the farmer does 
business with his cooperative, and it 
does not include wholesale business 
of farm supply cooperatives or cer- 
tain other activities 

The net fertilizer business of co- 
operatives was reported at $155,538,- 
000 and the seed business at $89,- 
248,000 
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ARMY FLOUR PURCHASES 
TOTAL 13,450 SACKS 


CHICAGO—The Army bought only 
13,450 sacks of flour during the week 
ending Dec. 27. The award was made 
Dec. 23 and consisted of soft wheat 
flour as follows 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
1,400 ewt. for Lyoth 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, 650 cwt. for Auburn, Wash.., 
at $5.89. This is to be packed in 50-lb 
cottons overpacked in multiwall pa- 
pers for export. 

The following wheat 
to be packed in 100-lb 
domestic purposes 
Co., Toledo, 1,500 


Los Angeles 
Cal., at $6.19 


soft flour is 
cottons for 
Mennel Milling 


sacks for Army 















RYE BREAD DISCUSSED 
AT WISCONSIN ov 


WAUKEI David 


; 
Kohl's Bakery, Milwaukee, discussed 


Milwaukee bakeri 
pal grease isir 
s stir types { I i 
yuughs and ack 
G . trod 1 f 
ess sessior 
x “ be i 1 


BOARD OF TRADE OFFICERS 
REELECTED AT CINCINNATI 


‘TNICTNINT AT 4 ‘¥ . 
INCINNATI All omice 


( Trade w € 
annual et 
i H. A. MacCor 
Inc fi 
I Lee Early, Ea & 
( nd ce president 
t H Cl nnat (sy 
( k B. Te 
} & ( and treasure! 
s | acket Drackett Ct 
Direct elected were A. E. Lip 
mar { Milling C Hen: 
Nage H Nagel & Son; Mr. Ea 
nd Mr. Heile. R. B. Williams, P 
& Gan ‘ was elected for a 
and John F. Y 
Schenle Distillers, Inc., was elected 
expired term of Sylvester 
I F ned recent 


re 


National. District 
Meetings of AOM 
in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS A serie of 
r ed by the national 
nd district ganizations of the As 
) itive Mi s Ww 
Nicollet Ja s 
luca ym ana i 
t s of th la 
d concurrent meet 
8 and 9. Charles R. Veeck 
with the st 
S Vifg. ¢ ind immedia pas 
ident of the AOM, is coordinator 
se | ommittees 
nald S. Eber, executive secre 
AC M nas scheduled meet 
gram and ar! g 
s ~ inning ) 
( ence of the SS 
i at Ho \ 
\ y E-lme 4 W t 
Ss MT iSs¢ { s 
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Charles D. Sanderson 


TO CHICAGO — Charles D. Sander- 
son, formerly district manager for the 
Pittsburgh division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has been appointed district man- 
ager of the bakery division in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Sanderson joined Pillsbury 
in 1934 as a salesman. Later he held 
branch managerships at Milwaukee 
and Pittsburgh before becoming dis- 
trict manager in 1949. 





ports from the chairmen of the three 
AOM standing committees will be 
a feature of the district meeting 
The majority of the committee mem- 
bers plan to remain in Minneapolis 
for the district meeting 

Joseph F. Lucius, Campbell Cereal 
Northfield, Minn., currently is 
chairman of the district organization 
Vice chairman is Clyde C. Carver, 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co 
Minneapolis. W. A. Howie, J. K 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, 
treasurer 


Co., 


is secretary 


NEW WHEAT SOUGHT 


OKLAHOMA CITY The Okla- 
homa Wheat Research Foundation in 
cooperation with the wheat improve- 
ment program is working toward the 
development of a rust-resistant wheat 
by means of crossing wheat with 
rrasses that resist rust. It is hoped 
that the wheat-grass hybrid will even- 
tually be bred into a wheat with high 
yield and good milling and baking 
qualities. Dr. A. M. Schlehuber, A. & 
M. wheat breeder, is head of the 
project. Presently rust is Enemy No 
One of wheat growers, causing 
tential loss of $8 an acre 
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a po- 
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ST. LOUIS ELECTION 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Master 
Bakers Assn. has named its nom- 
inating committee for the associa- 
tion's annual election of officers. Al- 
bert Hauser will serve as chairman, 
with August Kies and John Schrein- 
er the other members. A new member 


will be elected in January to the 
board of trustees for a_ three-year 
term to replace Charlie Obert, who is 


retiring 





—erea s 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR 
U.S. 
WASHINGTON—The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has 
two changes in the regulations for 
the enforcement of the Federal! In- 
Fungicide 
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rue 


secticide 





NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INSECTICIDE ACT 


announced 


and Rodenticide 


Act which will become effective Jan 
19, 1953 

One change will establish a method 
for renewal of economic poison regis- 
trations under the act, while the sec- 
ond change is intended to clarify 
provisions relating to permits for 
poisons to be used for ex- 
perimental work 

The changes in the regulations 
were published in detail in the Dec 
20, 1952, issue of the Federal Regis- 
ter 


economic 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
NAMED FOR MNF LEADER 


CHICAGO--Ralph C. Sowden, pres- 
ident of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, has announced a nominating 
committee to select one or more can- 
didates for the next federation presi- 
dential term. 

Committee members are: Henry D. 
Pahl, chairman, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo; R. B. Kroutil, Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co.; Fred W. Lake, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; James T. Skidmore, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and J. A 
Willis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City 

Mr. Sowden, who is president and 


general manager of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
began his term in May, 1952. 
@entac S Tre rarer oF wire 
FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 
EARL PARK, IND Fire de- 
stroyed the Kenworthy Grain Co.'s 


firemen 
flying sparks 


elevator and feed mill while 
from four towns kept 
from igniting houses. Oliver Gray, 
Watseka, Ill., manager of the firm's 
three elevators, stated it wovld cost 
at least $125,000 to replace the two 
buildings. At least 5,000 bu. oats 
were burned. The elevator, along with 
those at Kentland and at Perkins 
Spur, was owned by Glen Kenworthy, 
Clayton 
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OKLAHOMA FEED GROUP 
MEETING RESCHEDULED 


ENID, OKLA The annual con- 
vention of the Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. has been re- 
scheduled for April 27-28 at Lake 
Murray Lodge, near Ardmore, Okla. 


or Lire —— 












Wayne T. Wilson 




















TO PITTSBURGH — Formerly with 
the Chicago district office, bakery 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Wayne 
T. Wilson has taken over as Pitts- 
burgh district manager succeeding 
Charles D. Sanderson, who will head 
the Chicago office. The promotions 
sent Paul Thacker, former Chicago 
manager, to Pillsbury’s Minneapolis 
headquarters. 






















































































Originally set for May the conven- 
tion date was changed to avoid con- 
flict with an Ardmore golf tourna- 
ment 

Registrations will be accepted Sun- 
day, April 26 and facilities of the 
Ardmore Golf Course will be avail- 
able to members al] three days, ac- 
cording to E. R. Humphrey, secretary 
of the association 
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RUBEL BAKING PARTY 
CINCINNATI 



































Employees of the 























Rubel Baking Co. and their wives 
enjoyed an annual dinner dance in 
Hotel Sinton. Sam Rubel, secretary- 














treasurer of the company, was ar 
rangements chairman, and Lester Car 
ley, sales manager, was co-chairman 
More than 150 persons were presen! 
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WALL BECOMES BILLBOARD—This huge sign, occupying 4,200 sq. ft. and 
visible one mile, tells the story of a new plant being constructed by Hach- 
meister-Inc., Pittsburgh. The sign is painted on one wall of the present build- 
ing, soon to make way for the new Penn-Lincoln Parkway. 
will be five miles south of Pittsburgh and its 80,000 sq. ft. will house general 
offices, factory and baking and testing laboratories. 


























The new plant 























Favorable R 


Hy JOUN CIPPERRLY 
Northercetern Miller Wachingteg 
( orrespendent 
WASHINGTON Ke 
wide farmer ition in 
the administration of the US. De 
Agriculture, President 


appointed a 14 


whing out for 


industry coope 
partment of 


elect kisenhower has 


man interim advisory committee of 
top flight 
fields of the agricuitura 


Mr. Eisenhower 


represent atives of various 


ecomomy 


named the com 


mittee ufter conferring with Ezra 
raft Renson, who will be Secretary 
of Agriculture in the new adminis 
tration. The committee will advise 
Mr Benson and his staff in’ the 
preliminary stages of the new ad 
ministration 

The interum committee 1} of the 
type which has been consistently 
recommended by leading farm of 


yanizations as the best and quickest 


method of building a farm program 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 


eaction Greets Choice 
of Farm Advisory Group Members 





ommittee came from proponents of 


the dairy industry who said that 
this important segment of agricul- 
ture had fallen to a lowly estate 
without a full-fledged dairy man 


among the membership. A Wisconsin 
ippointee, Milo Swanton, is seen as 
essentially a fluid milk man without 
t well-rounded dairy industry back- 
ground 

Other comment construed the com 
mittee as an instrument to aid the 
Secretary at the outset in formulat- 
ing long range policies and it prob- 
will not counsel on reorgan- 
ization of USDA 


Members of the committee are 

Chairman—W. I. Myers, dean of 
the agricultural college of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y.; a Republi 
can 


Car! C. Farrington, vice president in 
charge of the grain department, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne 


December 30, 1952 


President-elect Eis- 
interim agricultural ad- 


appointmerits to 
enhower s 
visory committee 

Mr. Thatcher said he didn't know 
one man in the group who has ever 
supported the position of 90° of par- 
ity price supports for basic commodi- 
and them have 
ously opposed them 

He said the 
popular with 


ties some of vigor- 
committee “won't be 


the farmers I know 


Named Undersecretary 


WASHINGTON — The selection of 
True D. Morse as undersecretary of 
agriculture has been announced by 
President-elect Eisenhower. 

Mr. Morse, 56, is board chairman 
of the Doane Agriculture Service, a 
farm management and agricultural 
research business in St. Louis. He is 
a former Democrat who became a Re- 
publican 20 years ago 
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1935 Convention 

of AACC to Feature 

Eight Symposiums 
BUFFALO The the 


program for 





1953 convention of the American 
which reflects the needs of the farm ipolis; before joining ADM in 1948, agsociation of Cereal Chemists. to 
a er and processor and handler of agri Mr. Farrington was with federal farm pe held at Hotel Statler May 24-28 
i cultural commodities igencies for 20 years, including the = wj}) feature eight specialized ‘sessions 
; A permanent committee of a simi Carl C. Farrington Bureau of Agricultural Economics, jn addition to other convention ac 
lar advisory nature probably wall be Agricultural Adjustment Administra- tivities 
innounced jater after the new ad ind should not be considered as rep tion and Commodity Credit Corp Dr. Edwin L. Sexton, Best Foods 
ministration has gone through its resentatives of any special segment vice president); Republican Inc., Buffalo, has been appointed pro- 
; shake-down test of the as iltural economy John H. Davis, former executive pram chairman by Dr. J. A. Ander- 
; ropping the committee as chair i asi it cannot be overlooked S@ctetary of the National Council Of = gon chief chemist, Board of Grain 
| : man will be Dr. WL. Myers de in that each of these individuals has Farmer Cooperatives Inc poe see Commissioners laboratory, Winnipeg 
of the College of Agriculture at Cor special qualifications, although as a 5° neral manager Bhp the Nationa and president of AACC 
nell University, who has a long rec group it must be agreed that they Wool Marketing Corp., Boston; Re- The preliminary program drafted 
} ord in the farm field both in man possess broad general qualifications publican. eee by Dr. Sexton indicates that the four 
wgement and in federal government which should make them particular Jesse W. Tapp, vice president of days of the convention will be spent 
programs dating back to the days of y effective advisors in the creative the Bank of America San Francisco; in half day sessions, with esch ses- 
the Federal Farm Board days of the Benson administration former preside nt of Federal Surplus sions program material limited to 
} ‘ Among other members is Carl C of the farm economy Commodities Corp and former di- one general phase of cereal chemistry 
45 Farrington, vice president in charge rector of the Federal Commodities The eight general subjects to e 
’ of the grain department of Archer Favorable Reaction Credit Corp. and Crop _ Insurance considered during the convention are 
Daniels - Midland Co, Minneapolis Reaction here to the composition Corp., registered Democrat human nutrition, animal nutrition, 
; who is widely known in the farm f the committee has been distinct tomeo Short, Brinkley, Ark,, vice grain chemistry and technology: for- 
: Selh tata tees one. of the ule lv favorable and the coneensus of president of the American Farm Bu- witha feeds: methods ‘a ciastal ahatiep 
t ing hands of the wartime opera opinion may be summed up as fol reau Federation; has been identified istry, flour chemistry, general cereal 
tions of Commodity Credit Corp, and lows: The new Secretary has opened with Democratic party : chemistry and baking technology 
y subsequently during the postwar i “bank account” of advice which Homer Davidson, Chicago, vice The smaeiaal ear meeting —_ 
kh period starts him off with a triple-A credit president of American Meat Insti- announcement of the results of the 
Others on the committee include rating vute; Republican association's election of officers will 
wricultural economists, farm organ lhe committee composition is split _D Ww Brooks Atlanta, president of be held May 27. The annual ban- 
ization leaders and men from vari 8-5 Republicans over Democrats, but National Council of Farmers Cooper- quet will be held during the evening 
ous parts of the agricultural economy the political aspects are generally Mtive . and general back "wetanl e te of May 28 
In announcing the appointments to being overlooked since the high cali + eran ey otton Producers Assn.; Members of the Niagara Frontier 
} ‘ . } “s ‘Ta ™ 
the poe the Fisenhower head ber “ men eae = tppe ue to = Milo Swanton, executive secretary section of the association, host to 
quarters stated that the members the group out of the political ru iene “ i ok Aerts the convention, have begun plans 
will serve primarily as individuals One unfavorable comment on the Of the isconsin Council of Agr! for the annual affair 
culture, Madison, Wis.; Republican , 
G. B. Woods, head of the agricul- eee te ee ea ae Lane 
tural economics department, Oregon NET PROFIT DROPS 


State College, Corvallis 


Albert Mitchell 


Republican BUFFALO Spencer Kellogg & 


, Albert, N.M., a Re- Sons, Inc., reported a net profit of 
publican national committeeman and $339,848, equal to 28¢ a share. for 
general manager of a cattle ranch the 12-week period ended Nov. 22 


Robert R. Coker 
Pedigreed Seed Co 
until recently a 
culture 


president of Coker 
Hartsville, S.C 
member of an agri- 
department planning commit- 
tee on research and marketing; for- 


This compared with a net profit of 
$373,426, or 3l¢ a share, in the like 
period a year ago. Total sales in 
the period hit $28,178,074, 
against $26,825,666 in the correspond- 


latest 











mer vice president of the National ing period in 1951 
Cotton Council; was member of South 
Carolinians for Fisenhower was a ili aan shee thes 
State Rights party campaigner in United States Grain Stocks 
1948 siaes GE tha: belnciead annetees a 
Chris Milius, president of the Ne- ut the close of the week ending Dec. | 
braska Farmers Union, Omaha; po- nin Marecoh of thet poten cael ‘Ma 
litical affiliation not known \ tration he U.S Department 
Harry J. Reed, dean of Purdue Uni- . mere ar eee sie pa 
FOOD PACKAGING PLANT—General Mills, Inc., has announced plans te versity school of agriculture, La Fay- eae Cnet 
build a modern food packaging plant in Louisville, Ky. Company officials ette, Ind.; Republican Le De Dec Dec 
said the plant's main operation will be the packing of family flour for its Harry B.«Caldwell, master of the i ae A 
southeastern market. The plant will receive bulk flour from a number of = North Carolina State Grange, Greens- Wheat 262,842 199,093 2.281 6.94 
milling units and will package the finished product for delivery to consumers. boro, N.C.; a Democrat oat ae 1,394 


Production and other facilities will be housed in a building with 106,000 sq. ft. ae Rye 8 6244 2262 128 
of floor space. An office and quality control laboratory will occupy an addi- Barley ) 












tional 13,000 sq. ft. The products will be handled with pneumatic conveying Criticizes Appointments Peay ie pay Pisces, Picacho ow 
systems and modero, high-speed packing equipment will be used. Arthur H. ST. PAUL—-M. W. Thatcher, gen- ure t responding date of a year ast 
Smith, who has served as assistant comptroller of GMI since 1946 will be eral manager of the Farmers Union £'\"" '® parentheses sae aEae . beh ome 
manager of the new plant, Grain Terminal Assn., criticized the 1,257); oats ‘ é 
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Court Turns Down 
Atlas in Plea 
for Poly Approval 


WASHINGTON 
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e Food & Drug Adminis 
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Security 
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to impose th 
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t the standards 
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lients in white 
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circles it is forecast 
the part of Atlas 
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sue rhe 


secn a5 


final 


sdiction 
e on 


petition for a 
part of legal 
lilding up a 
iware corporation can 
to the US 


record on 
Supreme 
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tnis 


court does not 
type of emulsi- 
bakery products o1 
types of white bre ad 
in the 


f +} 


standards of 
f emulsi 


ted by 


is type o 
ods is not affec 
mpany, which centered 
the standards, en 
alleged = discrimination 
oduct known as Myrj-45 


p 
pha 


lenge by the Delaware 
ontended that the bread 
discriminatory in that 
apply the same criteria 
products which have 

ly: given the okay by 
Atlas company 
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OFFICERS INSTALLED 
BY WISCONSIN GROUP 
MILWAUKEE—Officers of the Wis- 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
were inducted at the annual 
| Installed were Ar- 
nold Boettcher, Milwaukee manager, 
National Yeast Corp., president; Ray 
Pinczkowski, Ph. Orth Co., Milwau- 
kee, vice president; Carl F. Meyer, 
editor of Master Baker and loca! cor- 


consin 
Assn 
Christmas party 
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respondent for The American Baker 
secretary-treasurer. Erv Janek, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., and M. A 
Lee, Procter & Gamble, Milwaukee 
are newly elected executive comm!t- 
tee members 

Wives of members were 
the meeting 


guests at 


= eres s 


RED STAR YEAST FILLS 
EXPORT MANAGER POST 


MILWAUKEE- Stanley Foster has 
been appointed export manager of 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
James A. Kirkman, Jr., vice president 
in charge of sales and advertising, has 
announced 

Mr. Foster formerly was president 
of the Foster Foreign Trading Co 
Inc., of New York, which he organ 
ized in 1945 to serve as agent for the 
procurement and shipment of bakery 
equipment, machinery and supplies in 
Central and South American 
tries 

During World War II, Mr 
was associated with Schaefer, Klauss- 
man Co., Inc., New York im- 
porter, where he was appointed vice 
president in 1943. He was in charge 
of the Colombian coffee procurement 
for U.S. Armed Forces Quartermaster 
Corps 

Also in Colombia, Mr. Foster pre 
viously operated an import sales and 
distribution business, and from 1926 
to 1938 he served in various capaci- 
ties in the foreign trade field for the 
Grace Lines 
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MICHIGAN ALLIED TRADES 
GROUP PICKS AL. V. WAUGH 


DETROIT Al. V. Waugh, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., is the 
newly elected president of Michigan 
Bakers Allied Trades 
Inc 

Other officers are Ralph Tieche 
Brolite Co., vice president, and J. E 
Carden, J. Edward Carden Co.,’ séc 
retary and treasurer 

On the board of directors are 
ris Tieche, Pillsbury Mills; tine: 
ry Gregory, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; 
Frank Angott, Detroit Sugar Mill- 
ing; John Goward, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co.; Mr. Carden; Mr 
Tieche; Oreste Tomei, Diedericks & 
Griffin Co.; Hugh Collister, Procter 
& Gamble; J. C. De Clercq, Standard 
3rands, Inc.; W. Fred Conway, Hen 
kel Flour Mills; Ivan Wershay, J. H 
Day Co., and Mr. Waugh 
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Mor- 
Har- 
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ST. LOUIS 


ARBA EMBLEM—The emblem chos- 
en by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America to promote its 1953 national 
convention and exhibition in St. Louis 
is shown above. With all signs point- 
ing to a record convention, the ARBA 
recently urged the industry to make 
plans early to attend the April 12-15 
event. 


MILLER 


HEAD N. Y. FLOUR CLUB—Rveelected president of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors at the organization's recent annual meeting, was I 
Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., seated at the left in the illustration above. / 
his left is John Blake, reelected vice president. Standing, left to right, are 
Halsey B. O’Brien, Swezey Flour Co., treasurer, and George W. Potts, The 
Northwestern Miller, reelected secretary. 





Dutch Cut Flour Import Quota 
3,000 Tons for First Quarter 


WASHINGTON The Dutch 
ernment, through allocation of dollar 
disbursements to its importers, will 
restrict imports of flour to 15,000 
the January-March quarter 
This is a reduction of 3,000 
from the previous quarterly 
quota 


gov 


tons for 
tons 
import 


the 
the 


to be 


move aft 
impending 


Dutch officials made 
er being informed of 
import restrictions imposed by 
the U.S. on imports of dry whole 
milk solids and other dairy products 
from Holland. It is believed that only 
the intervention of the 
holiday deferred public 
ment of there U.S. controls 


Christmas 
announce 


Subject to Review 

Estab\ishment of the new Dutch 
flour import restriction is expected 
to be placed on a quarterly 
subject to periodic review. This pre- 
sumably would mean that as condi- 
tions change, either party to the mat- 
ter could request a reexamination of 
the situation. Some U.S. milling in- 
dustry officials are hopeful that a 
solution may be found which would 
persuade the Dutch to return the 
import quotas to their former level 
or possibly increase them 

The US restrict im 
ports of dairy products was prompted 
by strong pressure from dairy in- 
terests which have been hurt by large 
sales of Dutch products at low prices 
Diversion of fluid milk to butter has 
depressed butter prices, requiring 
government support buying of this 
commodity 

The Netherlands recently received 
authority from the committee on the 
General Agreement on Tariff and 
Trade to retaliate against importers 
imposing restrictions on its products 
by reducing its flour import quotas 
However, until very recently it had 
been understood in trade circles that 


basis 


decision to 


no action would be taken at least for 


the first quarter of 1953 


Quota Set 

In milling « 

that the 

Dutch International! 

ment 
mit 


Aside 

believed 
portion of the 
Wheat Agree 
quota will be held open to per 
the 60,000 tons of flour 
for Dutch requirements through June 


rcies it is now 


necessar 
sale of 
This would represent the « 


12 


import 


irmarking 

bushels 
under 

the 


of approximately million 
of the Dutch 
IWA for 


US 


balance 
flour procurement from 
during this IWA crop year 
USDA has been ready 
port control order on the 
thar 
has deferred action at 
milling representatives here to wait 
a clarification of the Dutch govern- 
ment’s position on its price policy on 
dried milk solid exports 
Subsequently it 


with its im 
dairy prod 
two weeks but 
the request of 


ucts for more 


whole 
learned 
that the impact of these dairy prod- 
uct imports has shifted from Holland 
to New Zealand, which is said 
to be the principal exporter to the US 


has been 


now 


anes & THE erar , ve 


ADDS TO BAKERY CHAIN 
NEW YORK--The Horn & Hard- 
art Co leased space for another 
bakery the North Shore 
Mart, a shopping center opened last 
year in Great Neck, LJ 
GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 
BUFFALO—-According to a report 
issued by the Great Lakes Maritime 
committee, grain shipments on the 
Great Lakes during the month of 
November totaled 2,252,709 net tons 
as against the same month last year 
of 2,411,048 tons. The total for the 
season up to Dec. 1 amounted to 13,- 
5,383 tons as against 12,317,102 last 
year for the same period and 8,586 
174 in 1950 


has 
outlet in 


anes . 
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FLOUR BUYING ACTIVITY 
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confined to the first day of the week 

A scattering of family flour sales 

ilso took place on Dec. 22 Jusiness 

was not great but was improved over 

LIMITED IN HOLIDAY WEEK the pattern of previous weeks. Mean- 
while, shipping instructions for the 

family trade continued to show im- 


Interest Dwindles as Wheat Market Slides; More Buyers 
Go to Price-Date-of-Shipment Basis; 


Production Declines 


The mild flurry of activity over the 
previous week end terminated sud- 
denly, and sales of flour during the 
remainder of the week were ex- 
tremely light 

Buyers, who had shown some in- 
terest following release of the gov- 
ernment'’s crop estimate, quickly 
changed ideas about buying when 
wheat markets moved lower during 
the week 

In a number of cities mill sales 
offices were closed Dec. 24 to Dec. 29 
for the Christmas observance 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 33% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 42% the previous week 
Sales in the Southwest averaged 38% 
of capacity, compared with 100% the 
week before, and volume in the cen- 
tral states averaged about 25°%, 
mainly in hard wheat flour 

While contract balances of bakers 
are generally low, the down trend in 
wheat prices has encouraged them 
to withhold purchases until the 
course of the market is more certain 
More buyers have put their procure- 
ment on a price-date-of-shipment 
basis, and others continue to buy only 
small, fill-in lots 

Export volume again was light, 
with only scattered sales to the Near 
Fast reported. European and Latin 
huyers were inactive because of long 
holiday observances 

Canadian trade also was slow. The 
US. Army has scheduled purchases 
totaling 269.900 sacks in the Jan. 7-9 
period 

US. flour production averaged 68% 
of five-day capacity, with most plants 
down for Christmas and some for an 
extra day Reductions in the 

rind were proportionately larger in 
areas Which have recently shown the 
test output 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: After a moderate 
spurt the first day of last week flour 
business fell back to its recent list 


also 


less pace, and sales for the period 
wveraged only 33°) of five-day capac 
ity, compared with 42° the previous 
week and 25% in the corresponding 
week a vear ago 

The initial interest which devel 
oped following issuance of the gov 
ernment’s forecast of a small winter 
wheat crop fell off Dec. 22 when the 
wheat market failed to show any im- 
portant upswing. Declines during the 
rest of the week did nothing to en 
courage immediate buying 

Flour prices have worked down to 
a more attractive basis as a result of 
the wheat market easiness, although 
accompanying declines in millfeed 
have not allowed the flour market to 
reflect the full wheat decline. More 
buyers are making inquiries, how- 
ever, and there were some indications 
that some bakers would take hold 
when values reach what they consider 
an attractive level. On the other 
hand, some buyers indicated their 
wariness of the whole market situa- 
tion by switching their procurement 
to a price-date-of-shipment basis 

Trade last week was confined large- 
ly to fill-in lots or p.dis. orders, with 
no one willing to step out for forward 
supplies. The backlog of orders on 





mills’ books is still fairly large, with 
coverage at least through January 
indicated for most accounts. Sales 
have been well below shipments for 
several weeks, with a few exceptions 
and a heavier rate of buying will 
become a necessity before long 
Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 56% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 89% the 
previous week, Some plants took a 
long shutdown, remaining idle Christ- 
mas and the day after as well 
Production of flour at Minneapolis 
averaged 71% of five-day capacity in 
the holiday-shortened week. This 
compared with 108° the previous 
week and 79% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 62% 
of capacity, compared with 90% the 
previous week and 72% 
Family flour trade remained sea 
sonally slow with no price changes 
made and directions holding just fair 
Quotations Dec. 26, 100-Ib cottons 
carlots: standard patent $5.65@5.70 
short patent $5.75@5.80, high gluten 
$6076.05, first clear $5.25@5.55, whole 
wheat $5.55775.65, family $6.12@7.45 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Activity in southwest 
ern flour markets gave way to the 
observance of Christmas, and very 
little business was accomplished 
around the holiday. Sales for the 
four-day week averaged only 38° 
of capacity, compared with 100% in 
the preceding week and 22% a year 


ayo 


a year ago 


There were a few moderate-sized 
bakery flour bookings reported, par 
ticularly early in the week, but they 
were of very small proportion and 
extended buying no further than a 
week or two ahead. The rest of the 
business with bakers was on a price 
Nearly all of 
volume was 


date-of-shipment basis 


the week's light sales 


ement, and a good volume will 
+ m the rails at the turn of the 
year. Family mills ran heavily pre- 
ceding Christmas to stock up in time 
for the year-end movement 

There was no export 
speak of. A few moderate sized lots 
were sold to the Army Quartermas- 
ter. In the private export trade there 
was some Near 
Fast, but sales in Latin America and 
Europe dried up, and little is ex- 
pected because of the extended na- 
ture of Christmas and New Year ob- 
servance in those parts of the world 


business to 


business with the 


Prices were unchanged to slightly 
lower during the week, following the 
course of wheat costs. Lower millfeed 
prices tended to offset some of the 
lecline in wheat 

Quotations Dec. 29 
Hard winter 
$5.4575.55 


carlots, Kan- 
bak- 
stand- 


sas City, cottons 


ery short patent 


urd 95% patent $5.354 5.45, straight 
$5.30% 5.40 established brands of 
family flour $6.2507.30, first clears 


$4404 4.60, second clears $4.20@ 4.30, 
1‘ ash clears or higher $3.65@4,10 

$6.80 7, 
flour $5.40 


soft wheat short patent 
straight $5.4005.50, cake 
5.65 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. Demand for 
flour was slow. Shipping directions 
were fair. Prices Dec. 26 were un- 
changed to 5¢ sack higher, compared 
with the preceding week 

Salina: Demand showed some im 
flour last week and 
unchanged. Ship- 
only fair 


provement for 
prices were about 
ping directions were 


Hutchinson: Flour business for 
mills of the Hutchinson area was at 
i low ebb last week with buyers 


showing no interest. The trade ap- 
peared content to hold off until after 


the first of the year. A few family 
flour sales for spot shipment were 
made. Shipping directions were poor 


1s mills operated at 60° 
Prices were unchanged from a week 
earlier. Quotations Kansas 
City, Dec. 26: Hard winter family 
hort patent, in cottons, $6.10@6.20 


of capacity 


basis 





Semolina Sales Maintain Slow 
Pace as Prices Show Strength 


Buying of semolina showed no 
change for the better last week; in 
fact, trade was at a slower pace than 
in the previous week, when, it de 
veloped, a fairly good volume of busi 
ness was transacted. Belated reports 
indicate that a good run of small 
orders, totaling 2,000 to 3,000 cwt 
each, had been placed in the period 
ending Dee 19 to bring that week's 
sales up to the best volume in some 
time 

Prices showed an advance up to 
Dec. 26 as a stronger premium struc 
ture on durum wheat more than off- 
set the declines in wheat futures. Pre 
miums on top fancy milling durum 
early this week ranged to 62¢ over 
the May future, and intermediate 
grades also were stronger, reflecting 
a lack of offerings of top grade sup 
plies 

With contract balances at a low 
point, buyers are watching more in 
tently for buying opportunities, al 
though it is possible also that the 
policy of taking only fill-in supplies 
may continue 


Manufacturers of macaroni and 
products ordered out less 
semolina last week, with some plants 
taking a long holiday week shutdown 
Production of durum products at 


noodle 


mills therefore was lighter 
Standard semolina was quoted 
Dec. 29 at $6.900@7.10 ewt., bulk, 


Minneapolis 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 26, were as follows 


Mat Ha An $2 97% @3 01 
ale Amber or be " , 
Mediu Durum or better 89% ) 
Mediur Duru r better 86% @291 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output 
Northwestern Miller by 
approximately 100% of t 
apacity nm sacks, with 
entage of capacity base 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
CONTINUE IN SLUMP 


Buyers Reluctant to Take on Sup- 
plies as Values Move Down 
$1.50@2.50 Ton 


Millfeed prices sagged under the 
influence of very light demand. Values 
off $1.50@2.50 ton at major 
markets, with Chicago showing the 
biggest drop. With procurement at 4 
low level for some time, some sellers 
look for a pick-up in trade right 
after the first of the new year. Light- 
er holiday-week production reduced 
pressure of supplies 


were 


Demand for formula feed products 
in the Southwest was scattered and 
in most cases last week did not force 
any extra mill operations to meet 
shipping schedules. Some processors 
reported a slight improvement in 
mixed car demand from dealers who 
were thinking about rebuilding inven- 
tories, but in general the trade still 
was not interested in purchasing 
other than hand-to-mouth 

Prices again were a shade lower 
last week, but still there was not a 
good relationship between feed costs 
and income received from livestock 
and poultry at the market. The eco- 
nomic situation of high support prices 
for grains and narrow margins for 
livestock production left the trade 
wary of what's ahead. Thus some 
mills, particularly the smaller inde- 
pendent firms which deal only in hog 
and poultry feeds, were not enjoying 
a very good volume of business this 
winter. Unusually heavy winter li- 
quidation of flocks and herds has 
dealt them a blow 

Formula feed business showed some 
signs of improvement in the North- 
west last week, and it appeared to 
some manufacturers that they would 
close out the year with better De- 
cember volume than they had expect- 
ed earlier 

Dairy feed sales, mainly the 16% 
protein types, continued to be good, 
although some companies reported 
sales of concentrates were slow. Hog 
feed business has improved, appar- 
ently because of some recovery in the 
pork market. 

Poultry feed also has gained, with 
greater interest in laying mashes and 
steady to lighter buying of the con- 
centrates. Some scattered orders for 
chick starter and builder feeds also 
have appeared 

A fair share of current sales are 
for delivery after Jan. 1, indicating 
that some of the recent slump was 
logically attributed to the year-end 
inventory tax situation. It is possible, 
feed men say, that dealers will begin 
to build up their stocks to more nor- 
mal levels. 

Mills with heavy bookings of range 
cattle feed complain that directions 
are coming in slowly. Open weather 
in North Dakota and South Dakota 
has reduced the necessity for heavy 
supplemental feeding. On the other 
hand, demand for cattle feeds for feed 
lot use is considered good by most 
firms 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 40,166 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49,785 tons 
in the previous week and 38,406 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop year production to 
date totals 1,279,328 tons as compared 
with 1,264,993 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of a year ago 
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Wheat Values Decline 
to New Season’s Lows 


Stalin's Statement on Korea, Lack of Hedge 
Buying Contribute to Market Easiness 


Wheat 


sure of 


futures sagged under pres- 
liquidation and lack of any 
spirited buying resulting from export 
or flour trade. Values were off 2% @ 
4¢ bu. at the principal markets, with 
Chicago March showing the greatest 
decline. New lows for the season were 
established for all deliveries. The 
statement of Josef Stalin that he 
would be willing to confer with Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower on the Korean 
situation and ways of heading off 
future East-West conflicts was bear- 
ish news to grain markets. Other sell- 
ing was attributed to a desire of 
some traders to establish losses for 
tax purposes. Government crop goals 
announced last week did not call for 
any increase in spring wheat acreage 
in spite of the sharply reduced pros- 
pects in the Southwest. 

Closing prices for wheat 
Dec. 29 were: Chicago March 
$2.32% May $2.36%-%, July 
$2.36% -%, September $2.38% - %. 
Minneapolis May $2.38%, July 
$2.39%. Kansas City March 
$2.38 % -7% May $2.39%2-% July 
$2.35% 


futures 


Dullness Indicated 

Some observers feel that a possibly 
prolonged period of dullness in ex- 
port trade was in the making, follow- 
ing the sales in one recent 10-day pe- 
riod of fully 60 cargoes of U.S. wheat 
Over the past weekend Holland took 
two cargoes, and Egypt and Yugo- 
slavia were said to be planning more 
purchases. However, over-all pros- 
pects for exports this crop year are 
now less promising even than antici- 
pated earlier, with the possibility to- 
tal trade may not exceed by much 
the U.S. International Wheat Agree- 
ment quota of 253 million bushels 

Another bearish factor in the mar- 
ket picture is the impression that 
producer selling of wheat may be 
stepped up considerably after Jan. 1 
Snow and rain in the Southwest last 
week improved winter wheat crop 
prospects 

In its announcement of crop goals 
for 1953, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture made no changes in the 
wheat target last July. At that 
time an acreage of 72 million acres 
was recommended, 8% below plant- 
ings for the 1952 crop. Production of 
winter wheat will be considerably 
under the goal for that crop because 
of unfavorable conditions this fall, 
but the USDA did not boost its goal 
for spring wheat plantings to make 
up the deficit, explaning that export 
requirements have been’ trimmed 
since the goal was set up. “If acre- 
age in the spring wheat areas is kept 
in line with state goals, the result- 
ing production, with prospective car- 
ryover stocks, should provide sup- 
plies adequate to fill all domestic and 
export requirements and still leave 
ample stocks of about 500 million 
bushels on July 1, 1954.” The report 
added: “Spring wheat states are 
urged not to exceed their goals.’ 

Canadian supplies of wheat for 
1952-53 are now estimated at 901 
million bushels, comprised of carry- 
over stocks of 213 million and the 
1952 crop of 688 million bushels. 
These supplies are 159 million bush- 
els larger than in 1951-52. The quali- 
ty of the 1952 crop is high, with 53% 
expected to grade No. 1 or 2 north- 
ern. Exports from these huge supplies 
are expected to be large and well in 
excess of Canada’s International 


set 


Wheat Agreement quota of 235 mil- 
lion bushels. Forward sales have 
been heavy, and the movement may 
be limited only by the transporta- 
tion available. 

Argentina's wheat crop, now being 
harvested, is expected to provide an 
exportable surplus of 110 million 
bushels. Markets are said to be read- 
ily available, including an exchange 
deal for burlap with India, an agree- 
ment with Italy, repayment of a debt 
to Brazil and active interest in other 
Latin nations 


Receipts Light 

Receipts at Minneapolis were small 
through the holiday week, totaling 
only 778 cars, compared with 1,070 
the previous week. The premium 
basis remained firm on all types, 
advancing 2¢ bu. on ordinary spring 
wheat. Demand was good for the of- 
ferings available. Ordinary No. 1 
northern spring or dark northern 
spring was officially quoted Dec. 26 
at 2¢ under May, 12% protein 2¢ un- 
der to l¢ over, 13% at 2@5¢ over, 
14% at 6@8¢ over, 15% at 8@1l¢ 
over and 16% at 12@17¢ over. 

Durum premiums, influenced by 
by very light offerings and brisk de- 
mand, moved up 7@8¢ bu. on choice 
and fancy lots and 9¢ on some me- 
dium milling grades. The range on 
top fancy milling durum, No. 2 hard 
amber or better, was 58@62¢ over 
Dec. 26. Choice amber, No. 2 or bet- 
ter, was quoted at 52@58¢ over May 
and medium No. 2 durum or better 
at 50@56¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 26 
is shown in the following table 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
NS 58 It 5 


* Premium for Heavy 

Cirade Discounts 
under 

1% 

each 

To Arrive 
1 DNS or NS 58 
7% Drulutt $ 


K. C. Prices Slide 

The trend in wheat prices was con- 
siderably lower at Kansas City last 
week. Both the futures and the cash 
trading basis were off. Sales of spot 
cars were limited during the holiday 
season. The future market was lack- 
ing of any export interest or bullish 
ideas frem the investment trade, and 
hedging activity was limited. Thus 
the market reacted downward and 
the basic May future which stood 
at $2.43 Dec. 22 closed at $2.39'% 
Dec. 29. The cash basis was down 
42@1¢ on nearly every protein cate- 
gory for the more desirable milling 
types, and unchanged to %¢ lower on 
less desirable offerings. Ordinary No 
1 dark and hard winter was 1%¢ un- 
der May, 12.5% protein was %@3¢ 
over, 13% 1@3¢ over and 14% 1%@ 
3¢ over. Receipts were 789 cars last 
week, compared with 774 in the pre- 
vious period and 634 a year ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 26: 

No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.38% 
No Dark and Hard 
No Dark and Hard 
No Dark and Hard 
No Red 
No Red 


No. Red 
No Red 


+@2.47% 
Teal sey 
36% G21 44% 
15% @2.42% 
38% @241% 
37% @2.40% 


36% 02.3 


3 be 89 re te no He 
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CurRRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* * * a * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
of production to 
in percentages 


Northwestern Miller with relationship 
output of all mills In the U.& expressed 
Iv 1 

1952 

i399 


utput 


tage of capacity operated in 


Previous De 5 
week 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 


60 Represent 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
b-day week Flour ea 
city output tis 
ane 
922,965 
978.21 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
s in Illinois, Ohie, Mi 
North 


Indiana 
mee Vir 


higan 


BUFFALO 
day week 
capacity 
459 ’ 


Flour 
output 
70,531 
ise 
a6 


a4 


*Previous Dec. 25-28 


More Than Half a Century 


(cwr.) 


mille reporting currently to The 
capacity and to the total estimated 
9. Deo, 25-30 
1949 

696.967 


Lex oe 
1960 
: ‘ 684,506 
1,126.9 4 1,262,568 1,068.00 
1a } oeoaa 466.858 

163 763 440.879 427,718 

5, 968 179.781 182.56 


week 


1,195,008 2.731.110 
Tal Ta 7 


Crop year flour preductiot 


lay week July 1 to 


Dee 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


6-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
769 
5 *305,.064 
282,500 224,288 
S17, 800 238,56 


242,500 201 


average 
average 
leed 
Principal interfor mills in 
luding lrulutt st 
Montana 


Minnesota, in 
Paul, North Dakota 
and lowa 
day week 
capacity 


Flour > a 


output tivity 
646,250 SIR. 184 5 
"448 780 s1 
0 Tha Gee 61 

000 415.774 ? 
erage 6: 


Ten-year average 16 


46,250 


ear a 


Ke sel 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on tt orth Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output tiv 


Pertiand and Interior Oregon Mille 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of nm 
total 


ilifeed in tons for 
of (1) 


week 
witt 


of } 


Se ASOD 
Joseph; (2) principal 
including Minneapolis 
eduction computed on the ba 
Southweat® 
Weekly 
production 


Crop year Weekly ( 
production 
19.481 637,614 13,29 
4.724 215,232 
24,229 14.998 
19,919 640,021 11,99 
2 67 662.4958 13,184 
1.426 657,619 11 
6,401 836.492 11,919 
588 686,885 12,378 


to date 


is, *°84% of total capacit 


North 
‘rop year Wes 


ending Dee 
principal mille tn Nebr 


ka. Kanea 

mills 

js of 

west? Combined** 
p year Weekly Crop yr 
to date production to date production to date 


kly Cre 


89,810 61,904 40,166 1,279,328 

149.785 

sa.081 

406 1,264,995 

ss 11 

" 1,309, 
; 14 
1 


4.4667 





At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was selling Dec. 29 at 
$2.61% @262%, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein get- 
ting a 2¢ bu. premium. Demand was 
poor and offerings limited. 

Pacific Prices Steady 

Soft white wheat prices held com- 
paratively steady in the Pacific North- 
west last week, with exporters press- 
ing for supplies and not much being 
offered. Just prior to Christmas India 
came into the market and took three 
eargoes of white wheat for January 
Shipment, but this was the extent of 
export sales. Japan is not interested, 
and other buyers are more interested 
in hard winters, of which remaining 
supplies are small. Producers were 
not interested in selling last week, 


and more 
put under 


and more wheat 
government 


is being 
loan. White 
wheat was selling around $240@ 
2.40% bu. most of the week, just 
over the loan to pull out a little 
wheat. Crop conditions are  un- 
changed. Acreage of winter wheat is 
sharply down. Weather conditions 
east of the Cascades are normal for 
this time of the year, but it is warmer 
than normal west of the Cascades. 
———“@9Es0 18 THE STAPF OF LITt—— 

NEW ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 

BELMONT, KANSAS — Construc- 
tion on a new 250,000-bu. elevator of 
the newly organized Belmont Coop- 
erative Assn. has been started. It is 
designed to handle 7,000 bu. of grain 
an hour 
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GOLDEN WEDDING BELLS—James 
. Bell, founder of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, wears festive leis 
on arriving at Honolulu by United Air 
Lines to join his wife for their 50th 
wedding anniversary. Their children 
and grandchildren journeyed to the 
islands to take part in the celebra- 
tion. 





dames Henderson, Burgess Flour 
Co Chicago, spent the Christmas 
holidays with his family in Minne 


apolis. He also visited the home of 
flee of the Atkinson Milling Co 
oe 
Charles ©. Chinski, Chinski Trad 
ing Co New York, rejoined Mrs. 
Chinski before the holidays at then 
daughter's home in Shreveport, to be 
‘one about two weeks 
° 
Fred Ritter, Tennant & 
Lake City, Minn 


Hovt Co 
went east to spend 


Christmas with his family in West 
port, Conn, and was a visitor follow 
ing the holiday in the offices of d. UW. 


Blake, who handles the 


Count in thre 


COMPANY Aa 
metropolitan area 
Walther de Boer, dr. who is a mem 


ber of the staff of the overseas dis 





i of Pillsbury Mills. Inc New 
York, flew to Hamburg Dee. 21 for 
the Christmas and New Year holi 


days He is scheduled to return Jan 
4 Mr. de Boer is the son of Walther 
de Boer, Hamburg flour importer and 
official of the German Flour 
ers Assn. The family party 
Mr de Boer’s only daughter 
who visited the US 
Mr. de Boer's 


rently in Bombay 


Import 
included 
Ingelene, 
earlier this vear 
other son, Hans, is cur 
India 
e 

Sir Rupert de la Bere, Lord Mayor 
of London and a member of Parlia 
ment, who has taken a keen interest 
in matters connected with the British 
flour milling industry, has been in- 
stalled as master of the Worshipful 


Company of Bakers, a livery com 


pany which has been established for 
several hundred years 
3 
H. R. Cramer, vice president in 


charge of grocery 
southern region, General Mills, Inc 
Oklahoma City, was host at a quar 
terly meeting recently of managers 
and supervisors of his department in 
Oklahoma City. He then left for a 
trip to California including Los An 


products sales 


g¢eles and San Francisco. He 
turn Jan 


will re 


A. G. Ehernberger, vice 
and sales manager for Valier & Spies 
Milling Compar St. Louis, has re 
turned from Schuyler, Neb., where he 


spent Christmas with his parents 


president 


Charlies B. Long, Climax Roller 
Mills, Shelbyville. Ky was injured 
in a traffic accident recently near 


Shelbyville. Mr. Long suffered a bro 





ken jaw and head injuries. Mayor 
Robert F. Mathews of Shelbyville 
who also was in the car suffered 
back injurie and was hospitalized 
in Louisville for surgery The Long 
car was reported to have been forced 
off the road by a truck 
€ 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Ine., Minne 
apolis has been reelected a board 
member of the National Industrial 
Conference board. The board, a pri- 
vate organization, gathers statistical 


data on business operations through 
out the 


country 
e 


Fred Merrill, manager of the grain 
department for the Wichita (Kansas) 


Flour Mills Co., Mrs. Merrill and 
their children spent Christmas in 
Kansas Citys is the guests of Mr 
Merrill's parents 
= 
Miss Louise Potts, head of the 


modern language 
Humboldt 
spending het 


department of the 
High School, is 
vacation wit! 


(Kansas) 
holiday 





Ira S, Willis 


SECRETARY—lIra 8S. Willis has been 


named secretary of the Superior 
Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn. He 


will continue as general manager of 
the Superior Grain Separator Co., an 
operating division of the parent com- 
pany. D. L. Wahl, former secretary- 
treasurer of the company, has re- 
signed, effective Dec. 31, 1952, to as- 
sume active management of personal 
business enterprises in his native 
state of North Dakota. He will re- 
main as a director of the company. 
Charles F. Pierson, president of the 
company, will assume the added du- 
ties of treasurer 


NORTHWESTERN 








MILLER 


her parents, Ralph B. Potts, director 
f research for the Wichita (Kansas) 
and Mrs. Potts. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. YVungmey- 
er, Mexico, Mo Christmas 
guests of Mrs. Yung 
Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager for 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Wichita, and Mrs. Sampter 

e 

RK. Dean Cobb, vice president and 
manager of the W. J. Jennison 
Minneapolis, was married Dec 
to Mrs. Archibald E. Cardle, Min- 
wlis. Mr. and Mrs. Cobb left aft- 
er the wedding for Varadero Beach 
and will return Feb. 1 to make 

their home in Minneapolis 


were 


meyers parents 


Roger F. Heegaard, son of W. R. 
Heegaard, vice president and general 
sales manager of the Russell-Miller 

ing Co. Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
gaard, was married Dec. 27 to 
Eleanor Elizabeth Thompson. The 


wedding took place at the home of 
the bride’s mother, Mrs. Edward D. 
Thompson, in Warren, Ohio. After a 

Sea Island, Giz Mr 


honeymoon at a 






and Mrs. Heegaard will live in Tokyo 
Japan. Mr. Heegaard is a social sci- 
ence analyst with the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Defense 


DEATHS 











Mrs. Ella Gear O'Rourke, 64, wife 
of John P. O'Rourke, former owner 
of the O'Rourke Baking Co., Ine 
Buffalo, died recently after a long 


She came to Buffalo with her 
husband after their marriage in 1914 
Mr. O'Rourke founded the bakery 
in 1916 


1 
uIness 


A heart attack caused the death in 
Pottstown, Pa., of Eugene 8S. Smith, 
8, sales manager of the Schulz Bak 
He was a Potts- 
High School and studied mer 
and 
University of 


ing Co raduate of 
town 


chandising salesmanship at the 


Pennsylvania 


Clyde Smith, 72, representative for 
Westco Products in rona and Ne 





vada for the past six years, died re 
cently. He had been a resident of 
Phoenix for 25 years. Before joinin 


Westeco Mr 
sentative for 
30 years 


Smith had been a repre 
General Mills, Inc for 


ove! 
automobile 


death of 
partner in thr 


Injuries caused by an 
accident resulted in the 
Wiley N. Temple, 52 


Temple Grain & Hay Co., Ft. Worth 
Mr. Temple was returning home to 
Ft. Worth from Lake Ft. Worth 


where he had been visiting his broth 


er, William H. Temple, president oi 
the company, when the mishap oc- 
curred 

E. E. Kelley, father of E. E. Ke 
ley, Jr.. president of the American 
Bakers Assn., died in Lakeland, Fla 
Dec. 19. He was 90 years old. Death 


was a result of complications follow- 
ing injuries received earlier when he 
was struck by an automobile. Mr: 
Kelley had been associated since 1902 
with the baking industry. He had 
been in the flour milling business 
in Huron, S.D., moving to Mason 
City, Iowa, in 1902 at which time 
he purchased a bakery. He sold the 
bakery in 1925, moving to Florida 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., went into the bak- 
ing business in Lakeland at that 
time and his father had been active 
in the organization. He was home- 
ward bound from the bakery on the 
day of the accident 
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Robert B. Jude 


R. B. JUDE PROMOTED 
BY SPENCER KELLOGG 


BUFFALO—Robert B. Jude was 
elected a vice president by Spencer 
Kellog & Sons, Ik t was an 
nounced by Howard Kellogs J 
president. Mr. Jude was pre 
assistant vice president 

Mr. Jude joined S; Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc in Jul 1929 ind has 
served as assistant district sales mar 
ager in Bostor rm I the edi 
ble oils department, head of soybean 
purchasing and manager of oil seeds 
purchasing. In June, 1948, he was 


named assistant vice president. Dur 
ing the war Mr. Jude served on the 


board of economic wa e and re 


US. Na 





LACK OF RAIN SLOWS 
SEEDING IN TURKE 


WASHINGTON Winter wheat 
seed has been de ved by ek f 
rainfall in parts of Turk accord 

t he An I i A 
kara. The t iff 1 
the ' ' ‘ sf j ( 

} 


Seeding i do ‘ 
la ins j S 1 
be prepared 1 the seed 
I perat I i howe 
ra irme ( ( ral Pl 
teau and seedir ‘ t et ler 
way until ea N I s t 
ea to det at ere “ ‘ 
iny long-range eff t} ie 
laved seedir 

The ite sowlr } 1 ea 
I tarded ern " t i slow 

wt! could mat r I ( 
than usua vulne vinte 
kill. It appears t whe or 
ther than the Cer il P ea ¢ 
able t carr) it lir 

ra on s¢ ule 


OLIN CELLOPHANE ADDS 
3 TO RESEARCH STAFF 


NEW HAVEN, CONN Appoint 
ment of three eaders to the 
tesearch and opment Depart 
ment, Olin Ce 





Industries, In¢ 
Edward 
manager 

The appointees 
ments are 

Dr. Preston M. Kampr 
phane research; Dr 
han 
George R 


process deve 


Mitchel 
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Argentina May Have 
110 Million Bushels 
of Wheat for Export 


WASHINGTON 


wheat 


Argentina's 
crop, harvesting of whi 
now under way, is expected to pr 

an exportable surplus of 110 milli 
bushels, according to a recent 


eign Agricultu 
American 


to the Office of For 
Relations from the 
DAaSSV suenos Aires 
: ls irpius May vary) 
s figure, depend 
imate of the size 
extraction rate for flour 
steps that may be taken for reestab 
lishing a protective carryover 
At least half of the estimated ex- 
portable surplus of 110 million bust 
els can be considered as already hay 
the Argentine 
Institute (IAPI) 
1 markets are readily ava 
The chief ma 
lem faced by Argentin: 


ing been committed by 
Trade Promotion 
and foreigr 
abie for the ba 
prot 


whether te 


lance 
Keting 
wheat against 
needed im of goods or to apply 


t ment of 


l against the pay existiny 
debts abroad 

Exports of wheat during the 1951 
92 marketing (December-No- 
vember) ceased entirely in May 
because of supplies 
from acreage reduction 
Total exports, as a 

of the 

naving arm 
Before 
1938-39) 
bushels annu 

A firm con tment has alread 
been made to ship 255,000 tons du 
ing the current marketing season 
India in exchange for 40,000 t 
of burlap. Negotiations are in prog 
ress relative to wheat to be shipped 
to Brazil against 


standing debt 


season 
1952 
short resultir 
and droutt 
result 
levels on record 
only 3,800,000 bu 
(1934-35 through 
raged 117 million 


were 
lowest 


unted te 


Argentina's out 
and Brazil is reported 
to obtain as much as 1,206 
Argentina, 
wheat 


iS cage 


000 tons however, pre 


fers to sell for new revenues 
rather than deliver it in payment for 
debts, and thus may try to limit its 
commitments to Brazil to only 500 
OOO tons 

An existing 
calls for the 
and 


take an 


agreement with Italy 
lelivery of 300,000 tons 
Italy would like to 
additional 500,000 tons as 
provided for in its trade agreement 
with Argentina 

Nei rhboring 


reportedly 


countries in South 
America than Brazil, are con 
sidered as markets for 300,000 
tons, and various European countries 
anxious to liquidate trade ag 
balances ag Argentina 
take 500,000 tons if A 
is willing to sell it to them 

Japan interested, and In 
dia is expected to be willing to take 
additional quantities on the basis of 
a wheat-jute exchange 


other 


sure 


reement 
could 


tin 
er na 


ainst 


easily 


ippears 


BREA S THE STAFF oF re 


MARGARINE OUTPUT 
SHOWS MARKED GAIN 


Margarine 
more 


manufacturers produced 
first 10 
they did 
Associa- 


margarine in the 
months of this year than 
in all of 1951, the National 
tion of Margarine Manufacturers re- 
ports 

Figures of the Bureau of the 
sus show that more 


Cen- 
than 1,049,199,000 
were produced in the 
January-October period, as compared 
with a total of 1,036 million pounds 
for all of 1951. For the 10 months’ pe- 
riod, production was approximately 
24 above the comparable 1951 
period 
Creamery 


ib. Margarine 


butter production in the 
January-October period this year was 
1,033,425,000 Ib 
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Easy, Accurate 


and Economical 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
AND BLEACHING 


VExzesHf | 


The ORIGINAL Starch Bose, 
low Ash Enrichment Mixture 


Oxylite 


EG (7 fo 
Neri € hemicttls 


Fronttd “A Pood Crtuchmine 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
® 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


SO ECRO ET TR TEER EE EEEE ESTEE SEES TEESE ETERS EERE ERE E EEE 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


eeeeeeeseeeseeeeeees 


CORRE EERO EH EERE EERE RE HEEEEE EEE eEEe 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








CARGILL 


Pe 


Renewed Confidence 
in Business Noted 


CHICAGO 


business in 


Since the election 
general seems to have 
heartened to go and 
commodity begun to 
t the over-advertised reces- 
1953 may not materialize 

This opinion was expressed by Carl 
E. Bostrom, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in a year-end 
commentary on “what's ahead for 
business.” 

New confidence is 
sides, Mr. Bostrom said, no doubt 
partially due to the elimination of 
the uncertainties but more perhaps 
to the feeling that the new “cli- 
mate” long sought by business has at 
last arrived. This has been more evi- 
dent in the securities markets, but 
the shift in thinking recently has 
been noted among commodity trad- 
ers, he said. 

Futures prices, he continued, pre- 
sent a mixed picture of price opin- 
Faced with the uncertainties 
which typify a campaign year, prices 
for grains and other agricultural 
commodities have evidenced an un- 
common degree of sensitivity dur- 
ing the past fall and early winter 
Seasonal price patterns have not 
been adhered to by the market ac- 
tion of the past few months. Prices 
of wholesale commodities generally 
and agricultural products particular- 
ly have been by and large easing 
below comparable levels of a year 
ago and earlier 

“Our marketing machinery is called 
upon to merchandise and move into 
consumption another near - record 
crop,’ Mr. Bostrom said. “This, in 
the face of a lessening of export 
demand, has dampened the enthusi- 
asm of many traders. 

“When tempted to look backward 
and evaluate present production in 
terms of past demand, one over- 
looks the tremendous increase in do- 
mestic demand arising both from rec- 
ord per capita real income and an 
ever increasing population. Amer- 
ica's population has risen from slight- 
ly over 100 million in 1916 to almost 
160 million today, with 170 million 
predicted for fast approaching 1960 

“Other optimistic arguments in- 
clude the present mighty momentum 
of the business boom, the continued 
uncertainties of world conditions call- 
ing for additional foreign aid and 
the desire of business to maintain 
a high level of activity in order to 
service our national debt and pro- 
vide a high standard of living for all 
segments of our economy 

“In my opinion, the greatest of 
all reasons for confidence in our 
future is the fact that we under- 
stand that our cherished political 
freedoms can only continue to exist 
as long aS we retain our economic 
freedoms and the attendant flexibili- 
ties so necessary to meet and adjust 
to the rapid changes of our day to 
day lives,” Mr. Bostrom said 


beer ahead, 
traders have 
feel tha 
f 
f 


sion ¢ 


evident on all 


ions 


DONALD E. FISHER JOINS 
MONSANTO CHEMICAi CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS~-Donald E. Fish- 
er, a member of the staff of the re- 
search and development department 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has resigned 
to accept a position with the phos- 
phate sales division of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. Mr. Fisher 
will supervise the division's technical 
sales work in both the food and phar- 
maceutical fields. He will be located 
at the division's headquarters in St 
Louis. Mr. Fisher has been with the 
Pillsbury organization since his 
graduation from college in 1947. 








ARNOLD 


— = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








ITS 


BIN 


AGED 


Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


NNEAPC 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Milierse KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialista Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ere at elevators we own and operate 














For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 9 W. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago 6, Mlinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 





—-4 








Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 


Since 1856 








“For SUPER Results 


y 2S) USE QUAKER 
('; fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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66 here Was no time to stop, see 3 
T She comes running out from 
behind this parked car right 


under my wheels. Her hair is in pig men. And 


tutls, and with the sun shining on it, 
she might have been my hid. We got 
her to the hospital. It took 3 pints 
of blood to bring her around. All | 


have to do is remember the sound of 


those screaming tires 
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wy I'm piving blood “ } 
Yes, all kinds of pr ople give blood 
truck drivers, office workers, sales- \ 
for all kinds of reasons. 
But whatever your reason, this you 
can be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a local hospital, a combat 
area or for Civil Defense needs —this 
price less, painless gift will some day 
and I know save an American life! 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


; Ye 
7 LA PA \ 
oN 


December 30, 1952 






Business Executives! 
y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “‘yes”’ to most 
of them, you—and your com 
pany—are doing a needed job 
for the National Blood Program 

= Have you given your em 

{|_| sloyees time off to make 
——" blood donations? 


| Has your company given 


| any recognition to donors? 


f Do you have a Blood Do- 
nor Honor Roll in your 
company ¢ 


[ ) Have you arranged to have 
| a Bloodmobile make regu 
lar visits? 


Has your management en- 
| dorsed the local Blood 


Donor Program? 


[——} Have you informed your 
| | employees of your com 
pany's plan of co opera 
thon? 


} Was this information 
given through Plant Bul 
letin or House Magazine? 


f Have you conducted a 
L | Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company ¢ 





[_] Have you set up a list of 
| volunteers so that effi- 
‘ a i 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember, as long as a single 
pint of blood may mean the dif- 
ference between life and death 
for any American . . . the need 
for blood is urgent! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


New York 

Chicego 

St. Lowls 

Kansas City 
mene 


Lowisville 
Memphis 


Minnespolis 


Nashville Winnipeg, Men 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Nortolk 
Nashville 
Lowisville 


Memphis 


Chicago 

St. Lowis 
Kenses City 
Omehe 


Minneepolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 


MILLING WHEATS 
PRODUCING AREA 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











PERCY KENT 
BAG CO., 16. 


CASAS COTY) «= OUFFALO EW YORE 


CO ee eeeeeoeeseeseceeeeessseesseseeseees 


Lrobishel 1885 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Low Grades and 


Millfeed 
THOSE PEC O INC 


MI 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market 

High Loew Close Close 


Dee. 
19, 
—1952-— 1952 


Allied Mills, Inc 36% «623% «32% 
Allis- Chalmers bON 
Pfd. $3.25 igs 
Am. Cyanamid 
Pid 
A-D-M Co 
Borden 
Hurry Bis. Corp 
Cont. Bak. Co 
Pid. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Kef. Co 
Ptd. 8? 
(ream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical, 
Pid. $4 A 
Pfd. $3.25 tnd 
Gen. Baking Co 
Pid. $& 
Foods Corp 
83.50 
tren. Mills, 
Pid. 3%% 


rm & Hardart 
orp. of “LV 
Merck & Co 
Pid. $3.50 
Pid 
Natl 
Ptd 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury M.. Ine 
rtd. s4 
Proc. & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp 
Quaker Oats Co 
Pta 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Ptd 
Co 
$4.40 
. Brands, Ine 
Pid. $4.50 
Sterling Drug 
Pfd. $3.50 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine 
United Biscuit 
of America 
Pid. $4.50 
Victor Ch. Wks 
Pid. $3.50 
Wagner Bak. Co 
Ward Bak. Co 
Warrants 
Ptd 5.50 
Asked 
*Colorado Milling & Elev. » & 14% 
tSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine 
*Standard Milling Co 
tOver counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chem 
jeals Inc 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Dec. 26 
Bid Asked 
Gr. A. & P. Tea Co iss 135 
Hathaway Hakeries, Ine. ‘A’ vay 97 
Horn and Hardart Corp 
of New Vork &) Pfd 106, 
Horn and Hardart Corp 
of New York, 8& Pfd 14i 145 
Omar, Inc 18 Rts 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 103% 105 | 


. 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Lew Close 
Dec 
2, 
1952 1952 
Canada Bread, 
rtd B 
Can. Bakeries 
Can. Food Pr., A 
Ptd 
Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Gen, Bakeries 4.85 
Inter-City Bak. 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf Mig 
Ptd 
McCabe Grain, A 
Ogilvie Flour 
United Grain, A 
Ceeorge Weston 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 

not traded: 
Bid Asked 

Canada Bread 3.25 
Can. Food Prods 
Catelli Food, A 7 19 
Catelli Food, B 23% 
Federal Grain, Pfd 2 26 
Int. Milling, Pfd 7 wy 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd 
Mid Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd 
Purity Flour 
Reliance Grain 
St. Lawrence Fi., Ptd 
Standard Krands 
Toronto Flevators 
Western Grain 








Unitormity 
the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—coke aelth 


COOKIE KING 


a CRACKER KING 
SD 


oo” GRAHAM KING 


> 


pong* 


tt whea 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








ne Co. 


CSTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


—_—!, 
Generel Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








“CREMO" 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO 
ROOKSTON, MINN 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Cosst with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els. together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of al) Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,searTtve, v.s.a 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastexn Reraesewtative, 2% Beaver Street, New Youre Crrv 
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Old Mill Preserved 


On a 25-ft. mound in Wamego 
City Park overlooking the surround- 
ing Kansas country stands the 72- 
year-old four-vane mill shown tn the 
iustration, Built by a Dutch immi- 
grant on his farm 
12 miles from 
Wamego in 1879 
this old landmark 
is of red sand- 
stone standing 40 
ft. high with a di- 
ameter of 25 ft. at 
the base. Original- 
ly it had six vanes 
almost sweeping 
the ground in its 
revolutions. Kaw 
Kansas, farmers took their 
grain there to be ground into flour, 
cornmeal or live-stock feed. The mill 
was in operation for more than 20 
years, thereafter standing idle until 
in 1925 the owners donated it to the 
city, A holiday known as “Park Day” 
was declared and the entire commu 
nity helped move the mill to its 
present site. It was taken down stone 
by stone, marked and replaced ex 
actly as before A mound was built 
for a foundation and there the old 
mill stands preserved by appreciative 
citizens in the little park adjoining 
US. Highway 40 


Valley 


OAEAD 18 THE STAPE OF LiFe 

The average American employee's 
hourly wages more than tripled in 
the first half of this century, in terms 
of what he could buy with his pay, 
according to the Committee for Eco 
nomic Development 
WILL “BAFFPLEGAB" MAKE THE 
TEAM ?-—"Bafllecab,’ 1 word born 
in dismay over bureaucratic babble 
is knocktt at the gates of Webster 
Charles Ro Sleeth, assistant editor of 
the mighty new International, says 
bafflecab definitely is being consid 
ered” for the 1953 or 1954 addenda 
It's been recorded on a neat 3 by 5 
file card by one of the dictionary’'s 
word scouts, backed |) magazine and 
newspaper clippings 

As evervone knows, Webster's Ne 
International Dictionary is about as 
far as a word can go. It's an etymolo 
ical Matterhorn. a World Series for se 
rious words) Normally, an average of 
only about 200 new words per year 
reach the chill, lonely peaks of the 
New International addenda. Baff's 
gab is now in sight of Matterhorn 
- Yet it seems only yesterday that 
a sputtering young lawyer dreamed 
up bafflegab. He was Milton A 
Smith, assistant general counsel for 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and he'd just spent 
a maddening day trying to explain 
OPS regulations to a colleague 

“I decided we needed a new and 
catchy word to describe the utter in- 
comprehensibility, ambiguity, verbos- 
ity and complexity of government 
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regulations said Mr. Smith, showin 
he was pretty well on the way toward 
bafflegab himself 

So he set to work with his costly 
and delicate instruments—one broken 


pencil, a dictionary and a thesaurus 
First, he scribbled down “legalfu 
sion “legalprate rabalia” and 
‘burobabble Then “babble,” “gab 


“prate” and “baffling.” Still weary 
and ill at ease, he suddenly struck 
one mighty chord—"“bafflegab.” 

That was last May. but things 
moved fast. Bafflegab was a word 
that sang and danced. It hoofed its 
way across the nation’s news circuits 
and even did a soft-shoe on the edi 
torial pages. Mr. Smith was solemnly 
awarded a plaque commemoratin 
his invention by Michael DiSalle, then 
OPS boss, in response to a proposal! 
by the Bellingham (Wash.) Herald 

SFEA0 18 THE STAFF 7 ure 

In 1900 the average employee in 
the U.S. made 43¢ an hour, in terms 
of 1949 prices. Fifty years later the 
was $1.43, according to the 
Develop 


average 
Committee for Economic 
ment 


GOLD IN THAT THAR WHEAT 
GERM—Writing for Food Topics i 
grocery publication, Charles H 
Kretschmer, who formerly was a 
retail grocer, sums up his experience 
in promoting wheat germ as a fancy 
food item. He says 

If I were a grocer (and I was one 
for several years) I would realize 
that wheat germ is a relatively new 
item, and should be merchandised as 
such 

First, I'd learn as much as pos 
cible about wheat germ, and use 
myself—-perhaps with cereal or in 
salads soups and casseroles I would 
find that—apart from the wide profit 
margin it carries 
give me the genuine satisfaction of 


wheat germ would 


doing my customers a favor because 


of its many and varied nutrients 
well as its incomparable ability to 
provide consumers wit! 
in everyday health 

As a grocer, I'd recognize that 
there are very few items carried ir 
1 food store which lend themselves t: 
such varied promotional and me 


a big boost 


chandising projects as does wheat 


rerm. I would plan on displaying it 
in various locations and promoting it 
in a number of interesting and profit 


making ways 


@ Belongs with Cereals—I would dis 
play wheat germ in the cereal de- 
partment because it is often used 
with and as a cereal. In that section 
I would put up any shelf talkers that 
are furnished 

Knowing that the sales potential 
is one jar per family per week or 52 
jars a yeer, because one or two 
ounces should be eaten every day, I'd 
try to get across to my patrons th 
advantages of daily use. I would take 
advantage of the growing national 


necessity of nu- 


tritional food st rhted by the 
u irmed servit ejections for 
iinutrition 
I would pus} iles of wheat germ 
idvocatin a dail shot” of it as 
ist as important as daily orange 
tice, milk, meat or eges. I would 
clip and put up articles from books 
ind magazines extolling the health 
riving properties of wheat germ and 
advocatil its greater use. I would 
feature reprints and blow-ups of these 
nd might even display best- 


plugs 
elling books on nutrition in a special 
stand to sell them to health-conscious 


customers 


@ A “Healthy Baby” Food—Knowing 
that the blandness, nutritional value 
ind easy digestibility of wheat germ 
make t ideal for enriching baby 
foods, I would also push it by a spe 
cial display in the baby needs sec- 
tion. I might borrow a note from 


show business and stage “health: 
baby contests” as a tie-in with wheat 
rerm. Publicity could be obtained by) 
cooperation with the local press 
radio and television outlets, and even 
movie houses showing pictures fea 
turing babies 


To stress the value of wheat germ 
in cookery, I would obtain and make 
flets explaining its 
uses I would ir struct employees on 
the value and benefit of eating wheat 

erm daily, so that they could trans 
mit this message to patrons. I'd give 


ivailable recipe lea 











. 4 
PS CS ee 

SOME MILLERS propose to 
court the smiles of fortune by 
warily increasing the “invisible 
profit” in milling. Let us exam- 
ine well into the merit of this. 
It was not with Reuben’s grain 
but with the mandrakes which 
secretly grew up in his wheat- 


field that Leah bribed Rachel 


for the love of Jacob. And 
Rachel profited also—W ords of 
Editorial Wisdom from The 


Northwestern Miller of Half a 
Century Ago. 





wheat germ occasional mention in 
ads, and schedule a special floor dis 
play two or three times a year 

If I were a grocer, I'd base my 
promotion of wheat germ on its be- 
ing a new food worthy of widespread 
consumption by everyone, every day 
I'd get behind this item with its high 
sales and profit potentials, and I'd 
find that it pays. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. suggests that if the people in 
the Federal (Pa.) Government Camp 
(Ore.) don’t Cut Off (La.) Wasta 
(S.D.) the National (Utah) budget 
may go from Seventysix (Mo.) bil- 
lion to Eightyfour (Pa.) or even 
Eightyeight (Ky.). Congress (Ariz.) 
must resolve this Enigma (Ga.) and 
make the tax Bill (Wyo.) Droop (W. 
Va.), or we will be at Sixes (Ore.) 
and sevens. Heavens to Betsey (Ky.) 
too much Money (Miss.) is going 
down the Drain (Ore.)! We must end 
this Folly (Va.) by a bold Experi- 
ment (Ga.) or we will find ourselves 
in the same Old Trap (N.C.). The 
Ideal (Ga.) solution is Economy 
(Ind.)! (Note: They're all genuine 
places, listed in the U.S. Postal 
Guide.) 


ents S THE STAFF OF LiF E— 


In ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia 
society crystallized into a totalitar- 
ian economy. In both lands the func- 
tions of the political commissars 
were largely performed by the priest- 
hoods, of which there were many; in 
Mesopotamia they were especially 
numerous. It has been estimated that 
in Egypt by 1200 B.C. the temples 
owned about one third of the culti- 
vated land and held in slavery about 
one person in five. The key word of 
the period translates as “silence, 
calm, passivity, tranquility, sybmis- 
sion, humility, meekness.” Thus 
Egypt moved, over a 2,000-year pe- 
riod, from the strong vitality of the 
early dynasties to complete subjec- 
tion to a police state—"“Flour for 
Man's Bread: A History of Milling,” 
University of Minnesota Press. 
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PRAIRIE WINTER 


Long rows of broken stalks limp 
through the snow 

Toward a sun too clouded, too re- 
mote, 

At early setting, to direct a glow 

Upon the unresponsive fields or 


coat 

The sky with brief deceptive flame 
to stay 

The swift-descending shadows with 
its spark. 


Where winter walks the short and 
captive day, 

Before the sun is set, turns pallid 
dark. 

Then night intensifies the lethal 
cold 

That binds the crumbling clod and 
cracks the stone; 

And flesh and vein of earth are like 
its bone 

When snow is warmth upon the 
frozen wold. 

Yet surely, in its time, the year 
will bring 

Release in joyous burgeoning of 
spring 

Maud E. Uschold 
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CADILLACS AT CHEVVY PRICES 


HE flour milling business has always been 
oo of mass production, Ellis D. English of 
the Commander-Larabee Company reminded prod- 
ucts control directors of flour mills and bakeries 
at the Flour Workshop 
conducted by the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. He 

“Mills, operating 
or six days a week 
grades of flour 
tion economies 


recent Specifications 

said 

four, five 

rily only a few 
mass produc- 


continuously for 
making prim: 
were able to make 
Those economies have 
: industry 
specifications } 
will be 
Ives delivering 


in operation 
always been passed 
“If the | 
continues mass 
Millers find themse 
custom-made flour, but at mass 


yn to the 
trend [in flour 


production economies 


resent 
destroyed now 
production prices 
Chev- 
wrong 


“Bakers have been getting Cadillacs at 


rolet prices. Certainly there is nothing 


about buying a Cadillac, but w! you buy a cus- 
custom-built 


| you frankly that this trend 


tom-built car you expect to pas 


prices. I want to tel 
must stop 

Flour specifications, like Topsy, have “just 
standardiza- 
flour. The 
misunder- 
laboratories 
at the workshop that the milling 
today is flours to meet 
150 different sets of specifications 
e of one large milling company said 
his firm currently is producing 50 different 
flours to meet as many sets of specifications 

Mr. English, in his candid reminded 
the chemists that young profession 
which had its beginning with a few simple tests 
ash, protein and moisture. It has now broadened 
its scope to include what he calls “flour physics.” 
New machines and equipment have 
been devised to test the pliability of flour dough, 
its extensibility 


growed up” without any 
tion of the different 
confusion 


attempt at 
broad types of 


result is duplication and 
standing between mill and bakery 

It was said 
industry tailor-making 
approximately 
A representati\ 


that 


remarks, 
theirs is a 


laboratory 


its compressibility, its tolerance 
to overmixing and numerous other physical quali- 
ties. Many of those tests have come to be accepted 
in principle, but in practice they 
divergent This 
rnacular of the 
confusion, doubts and customers. In 
the opinion of Mr. English, chemistry is 
smack up against the Stop-Look-Listen sign 


have produced 
“reproducibility,” 
has led to 


results lack of 


to use the ve chemists 
dissatisfied 


cereal 


“Let's stop widening the chasm that separates 
the various phases of the breadstuffs industry 
stop the trend from good, old, sound practices,” 
Mr. English “Let's stop the trend to lofty 
Let's recognize the variability in wheat 
from crop to crop in the matter of ash content, 
mixing time, maltose requirements. Let's look at 
the economic facts of life.” 


says 


language 


cereal chem- 
sts should number of 
differing and the great 
variety of chemical and physical tests which are 
As repre- 
sentatives of flour sellers and flour buyers they 
should come to some agreement on standard speci- 
fications with a view to eliminating contradiction 
and confusion they should reach a more 
accord on standards used in assessing 
baking qualities 

These things should not be too difficult. Reduc- 
ing the number of specifications for pan bread, let 
us say a simple matter of agreement 
between the products control directors of milling 
companies and their colleagues in the laboratories 
of the flour buyers. One of the complaints heard 
again and again at the flour workshop was that 
the flour equipment show the 
same moisture absorption value, or mixing time, 
or maltose requirements as is shown in the flour 
maker's laboratory. But science has solved bigger 
problems than these 

The American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
dedicated as it is to the advancement of knowl- 


It would seem clear enough thai 
take stock of the 
specifications for flour 


great 


part and parce! of those specifications 


Finally 


satisfactory 


should be 


buyer's does not 
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edge in the breadstuffs industry, demonstrated 
leadership in bringing about the meeting of scien- 
tists in the milling and baking industries. It is to 
be hoped that the will direct that 
leadership toward a solution of the specifications 
muddle. 


association 


@QREAO (8 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Private postal services competing with the 
U.S. Post Office in the early days of our Republic 
“usually rendered superior service, often at much* 
lower rates,” says a review of Post Office history 
by the Council of State Chambers of Commerce. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiF e— 


MILLERS ARE IN THE MIDDLE 

S so often is the case in this era of big gov- 
A ernment, we are confronted anew with the 
absurd spectacle of a pair of uncoordinated feder- 
al agencies. The grain sanitation program of the 
Food & Drug Administration collides with the 
established practices of the Grain Inspection 
Service. Wheat graded No. 1 by a federal inspector 
who has noted no contamination is being seized by 
FDA because it contains more than the amount 
of rodent infestation permitted by that agency 
Grain dealers and processors stand in the middle, 
a most uncomfortable and hazardous spot. 

It was clear as the sanitation movement pro- 
gressed that this point of conflict would ultimately 
be reached. Much thought has been directed to 
possible solutions, but there has been not enough 
thought and no action in Washington. FDA and 
the Grain Inspection Service are in no position 
to adjust their procedures. Correction must come 
from other sources, and it promises to be 
and devious. Meantime, FDA moves 
sistently, forcing the issue 


slow 
ahead per- 


Until practical remedial measures can be de- 
vised, flour millers are in danger of being hurt 
In increasing numbers they are stipulating in their 
purchase orders on wheat that their grain must 
pass muster under the FDA requirement as to 
allowable contamination. Several forms of guar- 
antee or stipulation on this point are in use, and 
while these forms may not cover all contingencies 
they will at least give some protection until such 
time as the rules change or a government 
umpire arrives on the scene 


new 
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Comptroller General Warren announced that 
an Army recreation center involving an expense 
of $350,000, and known as “the Palm Beach of 
the Gulf,” was closed by the Secretary of Defense 
after the General Accounting Office had called 
attention to the expenditure. 


——BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ALL BALLED UP ABOUT BREAD 
EMEMBER the aluminum pan salesman of 
| ee years ago who apparently started the 
hue and cry about balled-up white bread 
plunging down the esophagus with a dull thud? 
There was never any real connection between 
bread and aluminum, but the bread-balling act of 
the demonstrator always seemed to be a good 
attention getter. Fair play on the part of the 
aluminum industry ‘inally stopped this unfairness, 
but the damage it had done still persists, evidence 
of which appears in the following question posed 
by a reader of Today's Health to that American 
Medical Assn. magazine's editors: 
“Comparing white bread with rye, whole wheat 
and other breads, which is the most easily digested 


and most beneficial? I have heard that fresh white 
bread forms balls after eating and, therefore, rye, 
whole wheat and others are better.” 

Answer (by Dr. William Bolton of the editorial 
staff of Today's Health): “The question of digesti- 
bility of one bread over another is complicated 
In general, all are about equal. Specifically, how- 
ever, some investigators heve found that although 
the carbohydrates of all breads are digested at 
the same rates, the proteins of wheat bread are 
digested 39° slower. All food forms into balls 
when swallowed. A ball such as this is referred 
to in physiological language as a bolus of food. It 
is not unique with white bread and cannot be 
considered a factor that renders its nutrients less 
available.” 

In less technical and formal language, it ain't 
so-——-what the aluminum tried to tell 
us as he wadded up the soft interior of a loaf of 
white bread, smeared it into ugly grayness with 
the dirt of his clammy hands, and then slammed 
it to the floor with a 


salesman 


sound suggestive of the 
impact of flung putty. Unhappily, however, innu- 
merable and otherwise intelligent people 
drew exactly the conclusion the pan mountebank 
intended—- namely, that white bread is indigestible 
And altogether too many of 
these times of nutritional 
intelligent) people still cling to this silly 


good 


these good (and in 
sophistication not so 
error 
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This year the tax collections of the federal 
government alone are as much as the total gross 
revenues for 1950 of all the governmental units 
in the country, federal, state, county, city, town, 
school district, etc., according to a study con- 
ducted by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

——w@RE40 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEFINING THE INDEFINITE 
NDER the direction of the Food & Agricul- 

U ture Organization, soil scientists of the world 
are going to try to speak a common language. At 
least they are trying to come to an agreement 
on definitions, which will be embodied in an 
international glossary and printed in 
languages. Then there will no longer be any 
doubt about “attapulgite,”’ for example (a silicate 
mineral often used commercially as an absorbent), 
or “mycorrhiza,” a knotty fungus found growing 
on tree roots. 

M. L. Jackson, soil scientist at the University 
of Wisconsin, heads a North American glossary 
committee, which will work in harmony with 
similar committees elsewhere in the world. He 
states the problem this way: A word should give 
a picture—the same picture—-to anyone anywhere 
He uses this illustration: When an English soils 
man speaks of a dam to divert water, he says 
“barrage.” American soils men call it a “diversion 
dam.” Mr. Jackson has gathered up all the diver- 
gent terms and definitions on this continent and 
has boiled them down into something simple and 
composite, though sometimes he has found that 
a word demands two or three definitions because 
it has distinctly different meanings to different 
groups. Now all will be thrown into the interna- 
tional pot at FAO headquarters in Rome for 
further boiling. 

Any project designed to take the obscurity 
out of scientific words, particularly those fabri- 
cated from the dead languages, is laudable. All 
industries have their semantic sufferings, particu- 
larly those of the food and feed world which are 
so closely linked with chemistry. The difficulty is 
not so much confusion among the scientists over 
meanings as downright frustration to those of us 
on the non-scientific side of industry who have to 
tangle with the tongue-twisters. What miller, 
outside his laboratory, relishes polyoxyethylene”? 
And what feed man feels comfortable mouthing 
aureomycin? Let FAO give us a set of scientific 
names as simple as ham and eggs. 


eight 





the stlaese 
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Canadian Comment... ns tities - Gwenteoth: 





Dangers Averted 


Looking back over the 1952 wheat 
harvest, which yielded a record crop 
of 68% million bushels, Canadian pro- 
ducers are beginning to tabulate all 
the things that might have happened 
to mar the result 

Frost, which damaged the crop two 
years ago, bad weather which held 
up harvesting in 1951 and caused 
large stocks to winter in the flelds 
and disease were absent this year 
The quality was as good as could be 
expected from such a large output, 
only protein being deficient, a not 
unusual feature in a big crop. Ener- 
getic action by the authorities pre- 
vented a snarl in water and land 
movement and in this they were 
aided by the favorable weather ex 
perienced in the fall 

In some cases 
was narrowly 
crop just missed 


however, danger 
averted. The wheat 
ruin through rust 
by a amall margin, according to Dr 
Thorvaldur Johnson, director of the 
government's laboratory of plant 
pathology. The farmers, he declared, 
owed their luck to the fact that stem 
rust wintered poorly in the southern 
US. and Mexico and required a long 
time to build up sufficient strength 
to make an epidemic, Severe stem 
rust was mainly confined to late sown 
crops of common wheat and durum 
wheat, Dr. Johnson added 

One other danger still faces the 
crop. The rusty grain beetle has done 
considerable damage to stocks in Sas- 
katchewan and the danger is now 
seen as more extensive than was at 
first indicated. Recently signs of in- 
festation have been found in 1952 
crop wheat which was threshed dry 
and is stored in satisfactory facilities 
conditions normally conducive to re- 
tarding infestation 

While infestation of the 1950 har- 
vested grain which was frost dam 
aged, was not unexpected, a spread 
to 1992 is described as alarming 
primarily because it) is affecting 
stocks still held on the prairie farms 
When the outbreak was originally 
reported it was claimed that it had 
been confined to elevators and it was 
stressed that the authorities were not 
particularly concerned because the 
beetle thrives only in damp grain and 
in temperatures about 50°. It was 
stated that the pest could be con- 
trolled by turning the grain, by de 
stroying concentrations in damp pock 
ets and by fumigation. Elevators had 
the facilities to maintain this control 

Car! Coulter, general superintend 
ent of Saskatchewan pool elevators 
for the southern part of the province 
has revealed that turning the grain 
did not control the damage and that 
the only thing that would kill the 
beetle was fumigation. The policy of 
fumigation is being pursued with vig 
or by the officials and they have 
announced that milling qualities of 
the wheat will not be impaired as 
a result of treatment 


WA Team 


Canada’s team for the renewed In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement talks 
in Washington Jan. 30, which is to 
join with other subscribing nations 
in discussing terms for a pact to take 
over from the present one in the crop 
year 1953-54, is unchanged from that 
which took part in the abortive Lon- 
don talks last spring 

The delegate will be Mitchell W 
Sharp, associate deputy minister of 


trade and commerce and his alter- 
nate will be W. C McNamara, assist- 
ant chief commissioner to the wheat 
board. Dr. Charlies F. Wilson, now 
agricultural attache at the Canadian 
Embassy in Rome, will make up the 
third member of the team 

Once again the government has 
adopted the policy of appointing a 


number of wheat producers’ officials 
as advisors to Mr. Sharp. The trad 
sees in this a clever move by Clar 


ence D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce, to saddle the farmers 
themselves with the major share of 
responsibility of agreeing or dis 


agreeing with the price decided upon 
by the council. This will forestall any 
criticism which may be leveled at the 
government by western Canadian 
farmers 

The Canadian team goes with defi 
nite instructions to obtain an increase 
in the ceiling and prices and 
officials indicate that no qualifications 
whatsoever have been imposed 

The advisory team will consist of 
J. E. Brownlee, president of United 
Grain Growers, Ltd.; W. J. Parker, 
president of Manitoba Poo! Elevators 
John Wesson, president of the Sas 
katchewan Wheat Pool; Ben Plumer 
chairman of the Alberta Wheat Poo! 
and Wes Coates, chairman of the Sas 
katchewan farmers’ union, represent 
ing all three unions in the prairie 
provinces 


floor 


Durum Price Hike 


The scarcity of durum 
Canada, following the lower than 
usual crop, has been reflected in a 
steep price hike apparent in the past 
few days. No. 1 amber durum is be- 
ing quoted at around $2.54 bu. basis 
Lakehead, Class 2, with $2.53 for No 
2 and $2.51 for No. 3. The bulk of 
the available supplies consists of Nos 
2 and 3 

The price for No. 1 amber durum 
under IWA terms is around $1.74 with 
No. 2 trailing by 2¢ and No. 3 by 3¢ 
Little durum wheat is available for 
export and what there is has 
earmarked for usual customers 


wheat in 





been 
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Canadian Supplies 
of Wheat Second 
Largest on Record 


WINNIPEG-~—-Potential supplies of 
Canadian wheat for 1952-53 are now 
placed at 901 million bushels, com- 
prised of carryover stocks of 213 
million and the new crop estimated 
at a record 688 million bushels. Total 
wheat supplies are thus 159 million 
bushels greater than in 1951-52 and 
are second only to the record total 
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of 980 million in 1942-43, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The quality of the 1952 western 
crop is high, some 53% now ex- 
pected to grade No. 1 and 2 northern 
with a further 37% grading No. 3 or 
4 northern. Handlings of the 1952 
crop will be facilitated by the low 
proportion of grain grading tough or 
damp—a situation in sharp contrast 
to that existing during the two pre- 
vious crop years 

Should domestic use approximate 
160 million bushels, some 740 millon 
would be available either for export 
or for carryover at the end of the 
crop year. Market demand has been 
strong, and it is evident that in addi- 
tion to the already committed Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement quota 
of 235 million bushels, large quanti- 
ties of Class 2 wheat, both high and 
low grades, will be exported during 
the crop year 

In this connection it should be 
noted that although most of the 213 
million bushel carryover on July 31, 
1952, was low quality, a large pro- 
portion of these stocks has now been 
committed for sale 

Forward sales have been heavy, 
and it is probable that the total ex- 
port movement of wheat this crop 
year will be limited mainly by the 
amount of transport available to the 
trade. Should it prove possible to 
approach the previous record of 408 
million bushels of wheat and flour 
in terms of wheat exported in 1928- 
29, the carryover at July 31, 1953 
would be in excess of 330 million 
bushels but still far below the rec- 
ord carryover of 595 million in store 
July 31, 1943 
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Foreign Correspondents 





Prospects for °53 


The turn of the year finds British 


flour millers, importers and their 
baker customers with their minds 
firmly fixed on the possibilities of 


decontrol 

When, at the end of 
the British Ministry of Food froze 
deliveries of flour to amounts not 
exceeding those in a designated pe- 
riod, effective for two weeks, the 
trade generally jumped to the con- 
clusion that a price hike was in the 
offing. This procedure was adopted 
in the past, when mill prices were 
slated to rise in order to prevent 
speculation. However, the forecast of 
a price rise was not borne out and it 
now transpires that al! the authori- 
ties had in mind was the prevention 
of panic buying which might have 
ensued when the news of decontrol 
talks became public. Decontrol will 
probably mean a steep hike in the 
price of flour and bread 

Currently, the British loaf is 
claimed to be the cheapest in Europe 
being priced at the equivalent of 5¢ 
with Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands following by but a fraction of a 


November, 


cent. In France, Austria and western 
Germany a loaf costs slightly less 
than 7¢ while Italy, Norway and 


Denmark charge a little more than 
Te. Sweden is rated among the high- 
est with a cost of 14¢ a loaf 

The British claim to sell the cheap- 
est loaf is open to some criticism 
however, because the weight is slight- 
ly less than that in some other coun- 
tries 

The only break received by the 
bakers at the year end was a reduc- 
tion in the deposit on returnable 


sacks following the recent slide in 
the price of jute. That is the only 
reduction in capital requirements the 
bakers are likely to see for a long 
time to come for if controls go, sub- 
sidies will go, too, and that will mean 
a major hike in flour prices and, con- 
sequently, their outlay 


Premixes Forecast 


The British bakers will have an- 
other problem to worry about when 
decontrol frees materials from gov- 
ernment sponsored allocation. A 
warning has been issued that manu- 
facturers of premixes are preparing a 
major campaign to sell the home- 
maker on home baking as soon as 
restrictions are lifted 

The premix business has never 
made much of an impact in Britain 
because manufacturers were unable 
to obtain adequate supplies of mate- 
rials, One trader has already sug- 
gested that the bakers should work 
out some propaganda designed to 
convince the homemaker that home 
baking is uneconomic. The only hope 
of survival, it was stressed, was by 
making top quality produce at reas- 
onable prices. The best way to meet 
the competition of premixes was to 
turn out confectionery which, as far 
as quality and finish were concerned, 
could top anything that could be 
made in the home 

The demand for bakeshop goods 
in Britain in the past few years has 
been bolstered by necessity rather 
than by desire, according to some ob- 
servers. Criticism of the poor quality 
of some of the goods offered has been 
freely voiced and all this criticism 
reacted unfavorably against the 


trade. This was no fault of the baker 
for materials and price controls did 
not permit the production of first 
class quality goods. With the greater 
freedom of choice in materials the 
baker hopes to be able to regain his 
position which, before the war, put 
him in the front rank of European 
confectionery producers. But, as one 
baker pointed out at a recent trade 
association meeting, to produce fancy 
cakes at less than 1¢ each would be 
just suicide. Comparative cost, in the 
opinion of many, sums up the main 
problem facing the baking. trade 


Yugoslavia Outlook 


Yugoslavia, on the other hand, still 
faces strict controls due primarily to 
the nature of the government setup 
which is communistic in character 
and secondarily to the poor harvests 
achieved in 1952. Officials estimate 
that considerable imports of grain 
will be needed in 1953 but there has 
been no estimate of the requirements 
for wheat and flour. In 1952 the 
Yugoslavs bought extensively from 
the German millers with smaller 
amounts being taken from France 
and Holland 

Yugoslavia, too, is usually a net 
exporter of corn but for next year 
import requirements have been set 
at 330,000 tons, together with 30,000 
tons of barley and 20,000 tons of rye 


German Decontrol 


Western Germany is another coun- 
try where decontrol of the grain 
trade is being freely discussed by 
marketmen. The expectation is that 
80% of the grain business will be 
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freed from restrictions early in the 
Whether the imported flour 


will benefit from this move is 





new year 


trade 







not yet clear t if millers are given 
freedom in wheat buying then the 
way would be clear for reopening 







flour imports in competition with the 
home produced product 







Importers in Germany are sure 
that, with the aid of the U.S. millers 
they could meet competition on both 
a price and quality bases. On the 
other hand, the prohibitive duty im- 





posed on flour 


would be a major fac- 
down 





tor In cutting potential busi- 







ness. And, observers say, the German 
millers are determined that the tariff 
will be maintained 


Pakistan Needs 


The government of Pakistan has 
forecast a continuance of grain sup- 
1953. So far this 
has imported 239 
which represents 
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40% of the total contracted for under 
agreements with various countries 

Mian Mumtaz Daultana, the head 
of the Punjab ministry, has stated 
that unless nature comes to the res- 
cue the country will be faced with a 
serious food situation in 1953. He 
mentioned that the decreased inflow 
of water to the canals was contribut- 
ing to the fall in the production of 
food grains in the Punjab, an impor- 
tant wheat growing province. For 
this he blamed the policy of the In- 
dian govermnent in cutting off canal 
water supplies in their territory. He 
suggested the adoption of methods 
other than peaceful unless water sup- 
plies were allowed to come through 
unhindered. 


Spillers—Since 1837 


The turn of the year is as good 
a time as any for looking back and 
laying any ghosts which might come 
around to haunt a delinquent. In The 
Northwestern Miller of Nov. 4 on page 
68 there appeared an article on Brit- 
ain's reestablished position as a flour 
producer. A subhead referred to one 
of the two best known milling groups 
in the country as “Spillers Is Rising 

The intention was to spotlight the 
members of the board of directors 
who have been exercising an influ- 
ence for the good of the whole trade 
over a long period of years, and the 
rise of this influence was pinpointed 
as worthy of special mention. The 
firm itself was established in 1837 
and it can be said that it rose to a 
position of high reputation not only 
in Britain but in the world before the 
close of the 19th century 

That's one ghost laid, anyway, and 
the writer pleads that members of 
both the British and Canadian flour 
trades will cease ribbing him about 
it. For British readers this phrase is 
translated to “stop pulling his leg.’ 
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Wage Problems 
Aired at Annual 
Council Meeting 


LONDON—The difficulties of all 
wage fixing bodies in Britain under 
prevailing conditions were comment- 
ed upon by D. C. Lister, retiring 
chairman of the National Joint In- 
dustrial Council for the Flour Mill- 
ing Industry, speaking at the organi- 
zation’s annual meeting in London re- 
cently. 

Citing the milling business as an 
example, Mr. Lister stated that last 
June the representatives of the op- 
eratives submitted an application for 
a substantial rise based on the in- 
creased cost of living and the lowness 
of the wage rates paid in comparison 
with those in other industries. The 
millers refused the application, claim- 
ing that government appeals to exer- 
cise restraint in granting pay in- 
creases limited their power of action 
It was accordingly suggested to the 
workers that they defer their appli- 
cation to a more opportune time 

This suggestion the workers were 
unable to accept and they announced 
their intention of placing the matter 
before the government's industrial 
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disputes tribunal. However, before 
t Gould be done the millers agreed 
14 reopen discussions and it was sub- 
sequently decided to grant an increase 
of $1.12 to adult male operatives with 


mum of 13 weeks in any one year less 
the amount payable under the goverr 
ment’s national health scheme. He 
felt that the fact nm firms oper 
ated their own health benefit schemes 


sany 


proportionate increases for women should not preclude the adoption of 
and youths, a scheme on a national basis. The 
As a result of this the minimum operatives, he declared, did not put 
wage for a general laborer in the forward this claim with the inten 
British flour milling industry now tion of getting something more fron 
stands at $1680 a week the employers but rather with th 
While the increased cost of living desire of improving the present agre¢ 
apparent throughout the country was ment in order to attract suitabl 
the main basis for the claim, Mr labor to the industry 
Lister pointed out that flour milling Another claim presented earlic 
workers were at a disadvantage com this year was for the free issue of 
pared with workers in other indus protective clothing to all workers. Ir 
tries because the nature of the opera- reply, Mr Lister said, the millers 
tions prevented the payment of bonus offered to provide half the cost of up 
incentive schemes. Accordingly, he to two suits a year for machinery at 
felt that the millers should pay wages tendants only but would not go be 
high enough to compensate for this yond this. The workers, for the 
in order to attract the right type of part, stated that they could not be 
worker parties to such a limited agreement 
Mr. Lister revealed that the opera and for that reason did not accept 
tives were disappointed when th the offer which would tend to caus: 
millers would not agree to pay sick il! feeling among other workers 
and accident benefits up to a mini The effects of increased mechaniza 
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tion on wage rates also came in for 

discussion by the im Mr. Lister 

eported. New automatic packing ma- 

hines had been installed in a num- 

ber of mills leading to a reduction in 

he number of operatives required to 
leal with the sam put 

The union representatives contend- 

1 that the smaller number of opera 

required to man the machines 

d receive increased pay on the 

ds that the should share in the 

enefits of increased mechanization 

liers, on the other hand, held 

it the work was easier, and that 

i few men more pay for less 

rk would upset the balance of the 

vage agreement and would lead to 

liscontent among other workers still 

aged in less modern processes 


‘roposals for the settlement of this 


we are to be d issed early next 
ear 
The operatives als« gave notice 
hrough Mr. Lister, that they wished 
reopen discussions on the group 
pension scheme, introduced in 1937 
to provide a pension of $2.80 a week 
all retiring employees. At that 
ne the amount of the pension was 
ited as exceptionally good having 
rm ird to monetary values but be 
cause of the inflation of the last few 
irs it was felt that the amount 
should be reviewed. The workers, Mr 
Lister stressed, appreciated that in 
I sir the figure upward, they 
thems vould have to make a 
irwe contribute 
( H. Rogers, a mille representa- 


appointed chairman for the 
Mr. Lister as 
rdance with the 
chairmen from 
The 
Burraway of 
Healy of the 
n office 


months witt 
iirman in ace 
t alternatir 
sides of the 
aries, B. F 
and T. J 
union 


om of 
industry joint 
the 


work- 


secret 
millers 
ers 


continue 


AIB Graduating Class 
Hears Fred Weberpals 


The baking industry offers untold 
opportunities to you who are bold and 
enterprising enough to explore away 


from the beaten paths of present day 
practices Fred Weberpals told 31 
students in th American Institute 
School of Baki raduating class 
Mr. Weberpals, who is bakery man- 
auzer for H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn 
and president of the American So 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, delivered 
the commencement address at exe 
cises held at the Institute Dec. 19 


“The 


» the 


3aking Indus 
AIB Graduate,” 
ferred to the fact 
ndustry’s most dis- 
tinguished members are alumni of 
AIB school, and credit their 
fact 


raining As A Actor 


In his address, 
try Potential t 
Mr. Weberpals re 


that many of the 


institute 
t importan, to 
eral members of the 
have 


their success. S« 
current class 
attending th 
forward to pr 
home plants 


accepted pocitions 
and others 
their 


while school 


look motions in 


As in other years, ceremonies in- 
cluded alumni greetings from alumni 
president Charles DeBrower, fare- 
wells by Fred H. Kwasny, shop fore 
man for the Purity Baking Co 
Champaign, Ill., class president, and 
principal emeritus William Walms 
ley, awarding of certificates by chair- 
man Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, IL, and a 
charge to the graduates by director 
of education Robert W. English. Dr 
English presided over the commence- 
ment. New this year was a reading 
of Louis Bromfield’s tribute, ‘‘Bread 
Is Life by class secretary W. B 
Perkins, Fleischmann division, Stand 


ard Brands. Inc., Los Angeles 
Class 63 of the general course in 
baking will convene Feb. 2, 1953 
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Flour Sales 





Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principe! manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 


extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





kers rt patent, in papers, $5.40 
45, standard $5.2545.30 
Oklahoma City: Local sales ap- 


ited 25 compared with 10% 
week, and operations 


mpared with the 100% 


proxin 


Ti previous 
t 


a week earlier. Prices closed un- 
changed. Quotations delivered Okla- 
yma points, Dec. 27: Carlots, fam- 
rt patent $6.65@7.15, standard 
tent S63 6.55 bakery unen- 
dst itent $5.85 4 5.90, stand- 
ird patent $5.7545 80, straight grade 
$5.6 .7 Truck lots 2040 50¢ high- 
er YT i rades 
Texas: The market last week felt 
the fu impact of the holiday condi- 


tions and sales were at a minimum, 
probat not over 10 to 15% of cap- 
acity average. Running time was, of 
courst ilso curtailed and averaged 


Prices were un- 
flour but a shade 


three days 


not over 


changed on family 





lower on | and 15¢ sack lower 
on clears. Quotations Dec. 26: Extra 
high patent $7.20@7.50, high patent 
$6.90@7.20; standard bakers unen- 
riched, $5.7545.85; first clears, un- 
enriched, $4.85@4.95, delivered Texas 


common points 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business remained 


at a low ebb in the central states 
area during the week ending Dec. 26 
Most mills and sales offices, as well 


s brokers, closed their offices the 
ifternoor Dec. 24, and did not 
reopen until Dec. 29 


Buyers 


and sellers seemed willing 


to hold off transactions during the 
holida and the only sales during 
tne atter part of the period were 
those n emergency nature. Most 
of the business was done in the early 


following the gov- 
for an extremely 


wheat crop next year 


tine WeeK 
orecast 


ged around 25°% of ca- 
rts indicate, with the bulk 


Sales avera 


f it hard wheat flour. Prices held 
about ke Mills were prevented 
from making price reductions which 


seemed 


ndicated by a wheat market 
downturn by a slump in the mill- 
feed marke 


Quotations Dec 27: Spring top pat- 


ent $5.8506, standard $5.75@5.95, 
ear $5.35@5.55; hard winter short 
5.74, 95% patent $5.50@5.64, 

$4.90; family flour $7.75; soft 


short $6.72@7.04, standard 
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6.34, clear $4.990@6.15 
New Orleans: Flour business was 


rather quiet during the holiday week, 
the quiet being somewhat intensified 
by the attitude of buyers 
combined with continued weakness in 

ain and flour Little interest 
was displayed in booking for future 
delivery. The moderate business was 
principally for one to two carlots and 
hard winters, with Kansas 
the edge on sales. A 


waiting 


prices 


mostiv on 
mils en 


oying 


similar condition prevailed in north- 
ern springs, although the total vol- 
ume was of lesser proportions. Some 


resistance was being offered to pres- 


ent spring wheat prices as compared 





to the business on hard winters. 
A continued firmness in soft win- 


ters offered no incentive to heavy 
purchasing, with the trade continu- 
ing to cover replacements and pur- 
chasing only for nearby shipment. 
Cracker and cookie bakers continue 
to enjoy good production. Cake flours 
were somewhat more active, especial- 
ly on deliveries; however, bookings 
were held to nearby and 30-day ship- 
ments 

Shipping directions showed an in- 
crease, especially for movement this 
week and after the first of the year. 
Stocks on hand continue to be re- 
duced as is generally the case at this 
period; however, they are slightly 
heavier than usual. 

Export flour sales were especially 
quiet, with only very moderate 
amounts being worked to Europe and 
the Latin Americas 

Quotations Dec. 27, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.80, 
standard $5.55@5.70, first clear $4.60 
24.90; spring bakery short patent 
$6.154 6.25, standard $5.95@6.20, first 
clear $5.90@6.05, high gluten $6.25@ 
6.35; soft wheat short patent $5.55@ 
5.90, straight $5.20@5.40, first clear 
$4.357 4.60, high ratio cake $5.90@ 
6.30; Pacific Coast cake $7.05@7.15, 
pastry $6.35@6.45. 


East 


New York: The entire 


trade was 
preoccupied with holiday prepara- 
tions during the days before and 


after Christmas and sales were light. 
Buyers were reassured in their ex- 
pectations of lower levels by the fail- 
ure of the market to stay firm follow- 
ing the government report on the 
winter wheat crop, and subsequent 
weakness confirmed their general 
feeling that there will be a down- 
ward revision of prices early in the 
year, 

Therefore, in spite of a general 
need for flour, they continued to play 
a waiting game. Many users, jobbers, 
independent and chain bakers alike, 
have drawn on their contracts until 
balances are small and some bakers 
are already on a p.d.s. basis. Any 
other takings are expected to con- 
tinue to be in two or three car lots 
until prices more nearly approximate 
buyers’ ideas, or until stocks are so 
depleted that they force heavier re- 
placements. 

There was little choice of interest 
among the various flours, and buying 
of springs and Kansas grades was 
about equal. Cake flours were slow 
sellers, but deliveries on all indicated 
that good holiday business has de- 
veloped. 


Prices ut the close of the week 
were about 5¢ below the previous 
week. 


Quotations Dec. 27: Spring family 
flour $3.05, high glutens $6.60@6.71, 
short patents $6.35@6.46, standard 
patents $6.25@6.36, clears $5.85@ 
6.10; southwestern short patents 
$6.2(@6.35, standard patents $6@ 
6.15; high ratio soft winters $6.25@ 
7.25, straights $5.25@5.65. 

Philadelphia: Dealings on the local 
market last week showed no evidence 


of breaking out of the narrow rut 
they have inhabited for so long, and 
quotations remained at the levels 
prevalent at the close of the previous 
week. There was a mild pick-up in 
activity on Monday, but traditional 
holiday influences exerted themselves 
thereafter and the total volume of 
flour which changed hands represent- 
ed no improvement over that of re- 
cent weeks 

The slight acceleration in demand 
at the start of the week was believed 
to have been generated by the gov- 
ernment crop report showing a small- 
er winter wheat harvest in prospect 
due to adverse weather conditions in 
growing areas. A couple of larger 
bakeries apparently decided that ad- 
ditional commitments would provide 
price protection on nearby require- 
ments. Others advised against hasty 
action since moisture in the spring 
could greatly improve the situation 

Mill representatives reported light 
to fair shipping directions, saying 
anything more would be a virtual im- 
possibility since the amount of flour 
on the books is at low levels. The 
lengthening period since the last wave 
of real purchasing activity has bol- 
stered hopes for an acceleration in 
order placements from all sides, 
something held unlikely to develop 
unless there is a sharp revision in 
costs. Barring that, volume is expect- 
ed to remain light with more bakers 
adopting a_ price-date-of-shipment 


basis. 

Those in the export business were 
cheered by indications that more 
flour will be moving abroad, albeit 


not as much as they had hoped on 
the basis of earlier information. Con- 
sumption of baked goods experienced 
its usual] stimulus from the sale of 
holiday items and the total com- 
pared favorably with turnover in the 
past few years. 

Quotations Dec. 27: Spring family 
$7.60@7.80, high gluten $6.754 6.85, 
short patent $6.5506.60, standard 
$6.40@ 6.50, first clear $646.10; hard 
winter short patent $6.25@6.35, 
standard $6.2006.30; soft winter, 
western $5.85@6.10, nearby $5.500 
5.70 

Pittsburgh: The week was one of 
very dull flour sales. Only fill-ins of 
small volume were sold. 

Both retail and wholesale bakeries 
reported good holiday sales of sweet 
goods of every type. Fruit cakes 
to large and small business concerns 
for employe gifts were sold in good 
volume. In fact, throughout the tri- 
state area all -business is said to ex- 
ceed 1951 in almost every line. Credit 
is still being carefully watched 
throughout the territory in both re- 
tail and wholesale sales by both cred- 
it agencies and bankers. 

Directions were only fair last week. 
Inventories are being kept at bot- 
tom level until after Jan. 1. Flour 
prices showed no great change during 
the week. Immediate shipments drew 
no takers even at 10¢ from quota- 
tions during December. 

Quotations Dec. 27: Hard Kansas 
bakers patent $5.90@6.08, medium 
patent $5.95@6.18, short patent $6.05 
@6.28; standard spring patent $6.15 
@6.29, medium patent $6.20@6.37, 


short patent $6.2506.39, clears $5.73 
025.85, high gluten $6.50@6.64; family 


patents, advertised brands $782@ 
7.95, other brands $6.05@6.87; pas- 


try and cake flours $5.5507.63, Pa- 
cific Coast pastry flour $6.43@6.46 

Boston: Flour trading remained 
dull in the local market last week as 
dealers maintained their traditional 
policy of ignoring markets during 
the peak of the year-end holidays 
Price movements were relatively in- 
consequential and in most instances 
only varied a few pennies in one di- 
rection or another. Springs closéd 
unchanged to 4¢ higher while hard 
winters finished approximately 3¢ 
higher. Soft wheat flours were gener- 
ally unchanged with one grade eas- 
ing about 10¢ on the inside of the 
price range 

While mill agents are accustomed 
to the usual year-end lethargy as far 
as trading action is concerned, most 
of them felt that the buying segment 
of the trade is about ready to re-enter 
the market. Some reported several 
fair sized bids for flour, but the po- 
tential buyers’ ideas of values were 
substantially under the prevailing 
price levels. However, on the other 
side of the street there appeared to 
be a growing confidence that there 
will be a flush of “free wheat” after 
the New Year from farm sources not 
caring to sell at present 
tax circumstances 

Quotations Dec. 27: Spring short 
patents $6.44076.53, standards $6.34@ 
6.43, high glutens $6440 6.78, first 
clears $5.87@6.17; hard winter short 


because of 


patents $6.3076.40, standards $6.10 
“76.20; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47 
“16.92, eastern soft wheat straights 


$5.27@5.77, 
family $8.07 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was very 
dull last week, with milling activity 
down to a holiday level and most 
mills taking the long weekend. both 
at Christmas and New Year's. Also 
some mills used the holidays as a 
time for fumigating. Prices were 
unchanged, and there was no new 
business, either domestic or export, 
reported. Quotations Dec. 27: Family 
patent $7.55, bluestem $6.73, bakery 
$6.55, pastry $6.30 

Portland: It was a quiet week in 
milling circles of the Pacific North- 
west--so much so that nearly all of 
the mills closed down for the week- 
end. If not the mills, the sales depart- 
ments and offices closed. There was 
no interest in bookings from any di- 
rection. Mill operations are down 
with buyers generally waiting for the 
turn of the year before coming into 
the market 

Quotations Dec. 27: High gluten 
$6.71, all Montana $6.62, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.57, bluestem bakers 
$6.61, cake $7.34, pastry $6.49, whole 
wheat 100° $6.18, graham $6, cracked 


wheat $6.08 
Canada 
With mill of- 


high ratio $6.27@7.27 


Toronto-Montreal: 


fices closing noon Wednesday and a 
curtailment of operations in the mills 
over the holiday period, the situation 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week end fowr quotations 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week end milifeed quotations, summarized from the r 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading marke pe 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
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in eastern Canadian plants last week 
matched the condition of business of 
the overseas flour market—-quiet. No 
major deals were reported as im- 
pending and staffs continued to work 
on routine business 

The hope has been expressed that 
the picture will change with the turn 
of the though less optimistic 
forecasters feel that the present re- 
cession may extend well into the new 
year 

The domestic trade was quiet with 
enriched flour seen as the next cause 
of unusual activity in the trade. Quo- 
Dec Top patent springs 
use in Canada $11.10 bbl., seconds 
$10.60 bbl., bakers $10.50 bbl, all less 
cash discounts in 98's cotton, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used 


year, 


oF 
tations ef 


for 
tor 


The winter wheat flour market still 
remains dormant. Quotations Dec. 27: 


Export $4.95 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Mon- 
treal-Halifax 

No wheat has been offered or 
bought in any quantity. Quotations 
Dec. 27: $1.90@1.95 bu., f.o.b. ship- 


ping point 

St. Louis: Local mills reported in- 
terest by the trade last week was at 
1 low ebb with new business for the 
period extremely light. Shipping di- 
however, continued to be 
quite heavy, with mill running time 
satisfactory. The demand for clears 
remained good 
Elsewhere in the area, according 
mills and mill representatives, 
there was a brisk period of purchases 
by the bakery trade following the is- 
suance of the government crop re- 
port. Some of the trade apparently 
felt that the expected reduction in 
production of winter wheat would re- 
sult in higher prices and covered re- 
quirements for 60 days ahead. With 
the failure of the market to respond 
to this unfavorable report, buyers 
resumed a waiting attitude with few 
sales and little interest being shown 
through the week. Prices of hard 
winter wheat flour remained steady, 
spring wheat flour was 5¢ sack high- 
er and soft wheat flours were 5@10¢ 


rections, 


to 


up. Clear offerings continued light 
with just a fair demand from export 
and domestic users. Prices on most 


types ranged from 5¢ to 10¢ sack un- 


der a week earlier 

Quotations, St. Louis, Dec. 26: 
Family top soft patent $6.25, top 
hard $7.50, ordinary $5.90, bakers 


soft winter short patent $6.15, cake 
$6.15, pastry $5.15, soft straights 
$5.30, clears $4.75; hard winter short 
patent $5.80, standard patent $5.65, 
clears $5.50; spring short patent 
$6.20, standard $6.10, clears $6. 

Vancouver: New business for west- 
ern Canadian flour mills reported 
here last week was confinéd to regu- 
lar monthly requirements with noth- 
ing of a substantial nature for for- 
ward shipment confirmed. 

There are, however, fair hopes here 
that the turn of the year will witness 
some improvement in buying by Far 
Eastern areas. The reduced freight 
rates, coupled with some action con- 
templated in regard to the converti- 
bility of sterling, are expected to put 
a better complexion on the general 
flour picture. 

Domestic business has slipped back 
to routine proportions following the 
usual holiday baking rush. Supplies 
here are ample for current needs. 
Cash car quotations Dec. 27: First 
patents in cotton 98's, $11.20@11.40; 
bakers’ patents $10 in paper bags and 
$10.30 in cotton 98's; western pastry 
to the trade $11.40 and western cake 
flour $13. 

Winnipeg: There was little or no 
export business last week. Trading, 
of typical holiday character, was re- 
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ported very light. Quotations Dec. 27 
top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and British Co- 
lumbia boundary $10.90@11.60, sec- 
ond patents $10.40@11.10, second pat- 


ents to bakers $10.10@10.40; all 
prices cash carlot 
. 
Millfeed 
Minneapolis: With demand very 


light and moderate pressure of offer- 
ings, prices eased further last week 
and showed no signs of firming up 
early this week. Supplies were re- 
duced by lighter holiday week opera- 
tions at mills, apparently preventing 
a greater slide. Sellers look for a 
pick-up in interest after the first of 
the year. Prices are off $150@2 ton 
in the week ending Dec. 29. Quota- 
tions: Bran $52@52.50, standard 
midds. $524 52.50, flour midds. $53.50, 
red dog $54.50. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was unchanged 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions Dec. 27: Pure bran $53.50@ 
54, standard bran $53@53.50, stand- 
ard midds. $5250@53, flour midds. 
$53.50@54, mixed feeds $52.50@53, 
red dog $54@54.50. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
was limited at Kansas City this week 
Offerings were somewhat reduced, 
but sufficient to fill trade needs. Eas- 
ier tendencies of grains and protein 
feeds held any upward trend in mill- 
feeds in check. Prices were down 
$1.50 on both bran and shorts, com- 
pared with a week earlier. Quotations 
Dec. 29: Bran $52@52.75, shorts $53 
@53.75 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week, with offerings adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 
26: Bran $52.50@53.25, shorts $53.50 
«54.25, immediate delivery. Bran de- 
clined $1 ton and shorts $1@1.25, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been slow with 
bran $1 ton lower and shorts $1.50 
ton lower. Supplies have been ade- 
quate, Quotations, basis Kansas City 
Dec. 24: Bran $52.50@53, gray shorts 
$53.50 @ 54. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds continued to 
exhibit weakness last week as bran 
declined $1.75 and shorts $2. Demand 
was still active with buyers found for 
all offerings. However, offerings were 
light due to short milling time. Quo- 
tations Dec. 29: Bran $52@52.50, 
shorts $53@53.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
with prices unchanged from the pre- 
vious week Quotations, straight cars 


Dec. 27: Bran $56@57, millrun $57@ 
58; shorts $58@59. Mixed or pool 


cars $1 highe#%n all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
somewhat restricted by the holiday 
conditions, but demand was fair and 
sufficient to take care of all offerings 
fairly well. Quotations Dec. 26: Bran 
$62, gray shorts $63, delivered Texas 
common points; about $2.50 lower on 
bran and $2 off on shorts, compared 
with a week previous. 

Chicago: A lull occurred in mill- 
feed trading in the central states 
area during the week ending Dec. 
29. Neither buying nor selling inter- 
ests showed much concern. Prices 
dipped $2 to $2.50 ton, but few tak- 
ers were found. The lack of activity 
was blamed on the holiday season. 
Quotations Dec. 29: Bran $55@56.50, 
standard midds. $55@56.50, flour 
midds. $57@59, red dog $57@59. 

St. Louis: Millfeed demand in this 
area remained light last week with 
offerings ample. Quotations Dec. 26: 
Bran $57 @ 57.25, shorts $57.25 @57.50, 
St. Louis. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 


i 
| 
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Pittsburgh: The sale of all mill- 
feed lagged last week. Supplies were 
plentiful, with quick shipments be- 
ing quoted $1 Quotations, f.o.b 
Pittsburg! Dec 27 Bran 
$65.30 @ 66.30, standard midds. $64.30 
765.30, flour midds. $66.40@68.90 
red dog $69.40@ 70.40 


less 


points 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $2 
market last week, with 
supply exceeding demand. Plants con- 
rate to capacity five days 
1 week, with Christmas and New 
Year's Day holidays cutting the work 
Mills are booked 
year and some into Janu- 
ar Quotations Dec. 26 ted bran 
and millrun $57, midds $62. To Den- 
and millrun $64, midds 
Red bran and mill- 
$69.50, f.o.b. San 


on a Wweake!l 


tinue to Ope 


week to four days 


through the 


ver: Red bran 
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Portland: Quotations Dec. 26: mill 
run $58, midds. $64 ton 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued very quiet, with virtually no 
trading reported. Sellers who had 
quick cars to sell were hard pressed 
to find for them, and buyers 
were intent on running their inven- 
anticipation of the end 
The threat of Canadian 
lifeed still hung over the 
market, and did not change 
from a week earlier, when the nom- 
inal market was $59 delivered cam- 
transit with 50¢@$1 ton 
possible on a bid, particularly 
for quick shipment 
Reduced 
1 prairie mills continue to 


homes 


tories down in 
of the 
bran and m 


yea! 


pr ices 


mon points 


less 

Vancouver: flour milling 
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Toronto-Montreal: Demand is slow 
with the continuance of mild weather 
Export was less than fair. 
Quotations Dec. 27: Bran $60, shorts 
$61, midds. $70, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal 

Boston: Action in the local mill- 
feed market was extremely light last 
week with most of the trade observ- 
ing the peak of the year-end holiday 
Buyers and sellers alike took 
the holidays 
very little busi- 
the need was 
to warrant immediate 
Prices were slightly lower 
dipping about $2 while 
eased $1. Quotations Dec. 27: 
$66 


interest 


season 


complete advantage of 
that 
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Winnipeg: Trading was very light 
last week, with holiday dullness ap- 
parent. Quotations Dec. 27: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $54@56, shorts $56 
@58, middlings $62@64; all prices 
cash carlot; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Business last week was 
light, reflecting the holiday season 
Quotations Dec. 27: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $545.30, in all three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
sacks $646.35; all prices cash car- 
lot 

Toronto-Montreal: Trade is poor, 
although it is expected that business 
will pick up in the New Year par- 
ticularly when the weather becomes 
colder. Quotations Dec. 27: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.45, oatmeal! 
in 98-lb. cottons $6.60, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Better interest in rye 
purchases developed last week and al- 
though business was not large it rep- 
resented the best volume in several 
weeks, some mills indicated. Buying 
was done largely by jobbers who took 
on 30-day supplies. Quotations Dec. 
26: White rye $5.10@5.15, medium 
rye $4.99@4.95, dark rye $4.10@4.15. 

Chicago: Hardly a ripple of busi- 
ness disturbed the unbroken calm in 
rye flour business during the week 
ending Dec. 27. Buyers apparently 
were undisturbed by the govern- 
ment’s forecast for another short rye 
crop for next year, and continued to 
resist current price levels. Quota- 
tions Dec. 27: White patent rye 
$5.30@5.40, medium $5.10@5.20, dark 
$4.37 @ 4.65. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were again fair. Quotations 
Dec. 26: Pure white $5.73, medium 
$5.53, dark $4.77, rye meal $5.23 

New York: Competitive prices drew 
light sales of rye flour in single car 
lots last week. Quotations Dec. 27: 
Pure white patents $5.80@5.90 

Philadelphia: Some small takings 
of rye flour were reported in the 
local market last week, but dealings 
as a whole were still in the doldrums. 
Those who did place orders were be- 
lieved to be among the group whose 
stocks had reached low levels. And 
their placements were for small 
amounts and prompt shipment. The 
trade as a whole remains price-con- 
scious, hoping that the decline of 
the previous two weeks will be ex- 
tended. The Dec. 27 quotation on rye 
white of $5.85@5.95 was unchanged 
from the week before. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour 
week were made only in fill-ins of 
small volume. Directions were good 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
Dec. 27: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.74@5.80, medium $5.50@ 5.57, dark 
$4.96@5.30, blended $6.05@6.10, rye 
meal $5.21@5.30. 


Portland: Quotations Dec 
White rye $7.35, pure dark $6.20 


sales last 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Dec. 20, 1952 (0600's omitted) 

Wheat 
Baltimore 20 
Buffalo 405 514 386 

Afloat 424 6,037 $9 
Chicago 339 

Afloat 68 399 314 
Milwaukee afloat 
Duluth 343 


Oates Rye Barly 


Totals 
Previous week 
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BAKING INDUSTRY DISPLAY—In the interest of the bakery and confec- 
tionery industry, the Southern California unions of the Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union of America sponsored an exhibit at the 
Los Angeles County Fair in Pomona, Cal. Over one million people attended 
this year’s fair and a majority visited the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
display in the Radio Television Bldg. Every type of bakery and confectionery 
product manufactured by union workers was represented in the exhibit. 





BAKER TRAINING BILL 
INTRODUCED IN OHIO 

CINCINNATI-—In an effort to al- 
leviate the present shortage of bak- 
ers and cooks, a bill has been intro- 
duced in the current session of the 
Ohio Legislature to permit employ- 
ment of youth of 16 years or older 
in training capacities in bakeries, 
hotels and restaurants. Present Ohio 
laws prohibit employment of persons 
under 18, and where intoxicating 
liquors are handled, employees must 
be 21 or older 

If the legislation is enacted, it is 
planned to establish a cooperative 
training course, beginning in June, 
in Technical High School in subur- 
ban Norwood, Ohio, where training 
facilities now are available. Students 
will work part time in local bakeries, 
hotels and restaurants while contin- 
uing their formal schoo] training. 

The new program will be _ publi- 
cized to emphasize the financial and 
other advantages offered in the bak- 
ing and meal preparation fields for 
high school youths 
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Rye Fleur Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mille at Chicag Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, In sacks, and com 
parative figures for the previous weeks 


Tec Dec 
295 +30 313 °2 2,017 
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from pre 


USDA Sées 15% Drop 
in Spring Pig Crop 
as Trend Continues 


WASHINGTON—The 1953 spring 
pig crop will be an estimated 15% 
smaller than the 1952 spring crop. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says farmers’ reports on breed- 
ing intentions indicate a 1953 spring 
pig crop of about 48 million head, 
compared with the 1952 spring total 
of 56,430,000 and the 1941-50 spring 
average of 56,242,000. 

The estimated 15% reduction in 
the spring pig crop—the largest re- 
duction on record except for the 
drouth years in the 30’s and another 
in the abnormal war period—makes 
the big corn crop look even bigger, 
according to USDA observers here. 

The indicated reduction in the 
1953 spring crop follows the earlier 
adjustment in swine numbers started 
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in 1952 and maintains the trend. For 
1952, the annual pig crop is now es- 
timated at 91,785,000 head, approxi- 
mately 10% under 1951, 1% under the 
10-year average, and the smallest 
yearly crop since 1948. 

The number of pigs saved in the 
fall season of 1952 (June 1-Dec. 1) 
was estimated in the new pig crop 
report at 35,355,000 head. This is 11% 
smaller than the 1951 fall crop, 3% 
below the 1941-50 average and the 
smallest fall crop since 1948. 

The 1952 spring crop was down 9% 
from 1951. 

USDA officials say that generally 
the spring pig crop estimate is ac- 
curately reflected in actual results. 
During the crop years of 1945-51 the 
actual crop varied not more than 
2% from farmers’ expressed inten- 
tions as shown in the December re- 
ports and those changes are usually 
more on the down side than in 
increases, 

Commenting further on the spring 
pig crop estimate, USDA officials see 
the hog price factor as the major 
influence in farmers’ decisions. While 
corn supplies are bountiful and the 
price low, the price of hogs is also 
low. 

In corn the farmer has more than 
one choice. He can sell his corn for 
cash or put it under government loan. 
In the case of hogs, however, he does 
not have the luxury of effective price 
support operations, and with evidence 
at hand of the mounting supplies of 
cattle which probably have to be li- 
quidated next year, it is believed that 
heg farmers will cut back produc- 
tion closely in line with the USDA re- 
port of intentions. 
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No. 2198—Dust 
Filter Bulletin 


A new illustrated dust filter bulle- 
tin No. 528, dealing with all the as- 
pects of dust control as achieved by 
the Hersey-type dust filter, has been 
released by The Day Co., manufactur- 
ers of the Day “AC” Dust Filter 
The company states that the bulletin 
describes the Hersey principle, which 
is a continuous-automatic method of 
cleaning the filter cloth with high 
pressure reverse jet air. By this 
method filter shutdowns for clean- 
ing or rapping are eliminated, ac- 
cording to the bulletin. 

Dimension charts, capacity ratings 
and diagrams and photos of specially 
engineered and installed layouts are 
also presented. To assist in prepar- 
ing information necessary to the 
analyzation of a dust control prob- 
lem, each bulletin contains a printed 
loose-leaf sheet called a dust prob- 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


lem analysis sheet. A prospect an- 
swers the questions and returns the 
sheet to The Day Co. for considera- 
tion and recommendation. For a copy 
of the bulletin check No. 2498 and 
mail the coupon 


No. 2521—Safety 
Booklet 


Employees of E. I. duPont ae Nem 
ours & Company, Inc., are four times 
safer at work than they are at home, 
even when their jobs call for handling 
high explosives or volatile chemicals 
This statement is disclosed in “The 
Story of Safety,” a recent booklet 
published by the company. Industry's 
safety program, the 28-page illustrat- 
ed booklet says, is spurred on by 
realization that safety is simply 
sound business procedure and the re- 
sponsibility of management in all 
phases and at all levels of organiza- 
tion. The booklet describes how du 
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Pont's injury frequency rate has been 
cut more than 93% from 103 in- 
juries a million man-hours worked in 
1926 to 0.67 injuries per million man- 
hours in 1951. Information about the 
booklet is available by checking No 
and mailing the coupon 
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No. 2192—Grain 
Drier 


Increased drying capacity and im- 
proved design are features of the new 
1953 line of self-housed Climate Mas- 
ter grain driers, introduced by the 
Hess Co., according to William Lud- 
wig, engineer in charge. He 
that the engineering changes 
bodied in the 1953 Climate 
will increase drying 

previous models 
been achieved by 
drying section 
fan, and 


states 
em- 
Masters 
capacity 50% 

This result 
expanding the 
installing a more pow- 
adding a larger and 


over 
has 


erful 


ee eae 


ee 


improved garner above 
section, he said. The new Climate 
Masters are available in three mod- 
els. Mode! 400 has a normal operat- 
ing capacity of 300 bu. an hour. Mod- 
el 700 operates at 500 bu. an hour 
ind Model 1000 at 700 bu. an hour 
All driers can be supplied in oil, gas 
or L-P gas-fired models. A new folder 
giving complete details is available 
Check No. 2492 and mail the coupon 


No. 2518—W heat 
Folder 


A new folder illustrating various 
kinds of wheat kernel damage has 
been issued by the Kansas Extension 
Service. Norman V. Whitehair, exten- 
sion economist in grain marketing, is 
author of the pamphlet which shows 
colored illustrations and describes 
sick wheat, smutty wheat, frosted 
kernels, blight and black-tip 
fungus, heat damage, green wheat, 
sprouted wheat and weevil cut wheat 
A procedure for identifying sick 
wheat also is illustrated in the folder 
Copies are available upon request 
Check No. 2518 and mail the coupon 


No. 2508—Loading 
Ramp 


A portable loading ramp unit is 
being manufactured by the John B 
Illo Engineering Co. Its hydrauli- 
cally operated dock can be adjusted 
to any truck bed height. It is avail- 
able in manual and electrically pow- 
ered models, the latter requiring a 
110-volt outlet. It has a capacity of 
20,000 Ib. and deck travel range of 


the ‘drying 


scab, 
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24 in. A safety factor is its throw 
plate which can be locked in heori- 
zontal position during loading, ac- 
cording to the company. Further de- 
tails are available by checking No 
2508 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 2502—Bag 
Sewer Data Sheet 


Richardson Scale Co. offers a new 
data sheet on its Two-Headed Sewing 
Pedestal for closing paper, cloth or 
burlap after they have been 
filled. Four photographs and accom- 
panying text illustrate and describe 
how one sewing head is reloaded while 
the other takes over to permit un- 
interrupted closing of bags as they 
come from the filling machines, the 
company states. Engineers’ drawings 
give space requirements and other 
dimensional details necessary for po- 
sitioning the pedestal in the produc- 
tion line. For copies of the bulletin 
check No. 2502 and mail the coupon 
A corollary bulletin on the Richard- 
son V-Belt Sewing Conveyor for han- 
dling filled available 
upon request 


No. 2517—Vibration 
“Slide Rule” 


A pocket-size instrument for mea- 
suring speed and amplitude of vibra- 
tion on machinery, bins or hoppers 
where vibration is produced inten- 


bags 


bags is also 


a 
“e 


tionally, is being sold by Martin En- 
gineering Co. The device, called 
“Vibra-Tak,” is 64 in. long and has 
a movable tuning slide that indicates 
on a number scale the speed of vi- 
bration. The company says the “Vi- 
bra-Tak” finds vibrations per minute, 
checks r.p.m. of high speed machines 
and indicates the degree of vibration 
on bins and hoppers where vibrators 
are installed to aid in moving sand, 
grain, chemicals, food products, feed, 
cement and ground rock. For more 
information check No. 2517 and mail 
the coupon 


No. 2488—Gravity 
Separator 


Following completion of experimen- 
tal and production tests, Sutton, 
Steele & Steele, Inc., announces full 
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plant production of 
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tor. The 


a new model spe- 
separator sold un 
Whippet V-80 Separa- 
machine 
distinct departure from over-all 
and shape of preceding 
ton equipment, although the basi 
flotation operating principle has 
retained. The compact, lightweight 
machine does require lagging to 
the floor and, weighing than 
100 Ib., can be lifted and moved about 
easily, the firm states. It 
22 by 2542 in 

Features listed by the 
clude a delt shaped 
body, a self-contained air 
distribution system and 
fingertip cont 

Illustrated 
specific gineering 
data are available 
and mail the coupon 


No. 2500—Lift 
Trucks 


Two new fork lift truck 
have been released to industry, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement of 
the Hyster Co. They are an 8,000-Ib 
capacity truck and a 6,000-lb. capacity 
model. Both are gasoline-engine 
ered and mounted on pneumatic tires 

Designed as an “outside” truck, the 
“ZA-80" can be operated efficiently 
indoors as well as out, the firm re- 
ports. The “XA-60" model is a 6,000- 
Ib. capacity version of the “ZA-80’ 
but with shorter wheelbase, width 
and over-all length. Descriptive liter- 
ature is available. Check No. 2500 
and mail the coupon 


No. 2507—Seed 
Treaters 


Three new models of a slurry seed 
treater have been introduced by Ben 
Gustafson & Son Mfg. Co. They 
have capacities of 150, 300 and 600 
bu. an hour. A uniform, synchro- 
nized cycle of weighing seeds and 


gravity to be 
ame 
new represents a 
size 
general Sut- 
air- 
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not 
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company in- 
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intake and 
centralized 
rols 
literature, prices, and 
and operating 
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WASHINGTON PHONE 
NUMBERS CHANGED 


WASHINGTON—Washington tele- 
phone numbers were changed Dec. 
7 to a new five-numeral system. For 
the information of the trade, some of 
the new numbers of government 
agencies are: Department of Agricul- 
ture, Republic 7-4142 (formerly Re- 
public 4142); Department of Com- 
merce, Sterling 3-9200; Office of Price 
Stabilization, Sterling 3-4200; Mutual 
Security Agency, Sterling 3-6400; De- 
partment of Labor, Executive 3-2420; 
the Capitol for the Senate and House 
of Representatives, National 8-3120. 
In each of the foregoing, the old num- 
ber is unchanged except for the plac- 
ing of a new numerical designation 
after the exchange, as noted with the 
USDA number. 
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applying chemicals is provided by a 
positive-acting power cam, states the 
firm. This treater has interchange- 
able hoppers which can service either 
non-delinted or machine-treated cot- 


NO RESTRICTIONS ON 
1953 RICE PLANTING 
WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced there 


29 


000 bags 

Action in dispensing with acreage 
allotments has been taken in view of 
the unsettled political conditions in 


tonseed, the firm adds 
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FARM LABOR COSTS JUMP 


URBANA, ILL 


ago, 


ture officials, 


Farm labor 
costs four times what it did 
according to college of agricul- 
University of Illinois 


now 
20 years 


most of the surplus rice producing 
countries of the world and prospec- 
tive heavy export demand for U.S 
rice in 1953-54 


Sete 6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED BOARD MEMBER 

NEW YORK-—Alfred R. Thomas of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. has been 
elected a member of the board of the 
Continental Baking Co. He succeeds 
William C. Potter, a director of Con 
tinental for 26 years who is retiring 
from active business. 


will be no marketing quotas and no 
acreage allotments on the 1953 crop 
of rice 

The USDA stated that the supply 
of rice is below the quantity which 
would require marketing quotas un- 
der provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended. In 
order to proclaim marketing quotas 
the supply would have to total 58,719,- 
000 bags of 100 Ib. each of rough 
rice. The actual supply for 1952-53 
has been established at only 51,165,- 
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This invaluable reference book will be received by all 
readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two of the 
April 28, 1953, issue. The new Almanack will continue and 
expand the valuable statistical and informational service re- 
garding crops, production, regulations, etc., for which this 
annual edition serves as an ever-handy “reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and again 
throughout the year in the Almanack as this indispensable 
volume will be retained and referred to repeatedly by readers 
who will be most receptive to your advertising. 
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What Is the Market for Baked Products? 


NDIVIDUAL personal 

dominates, naturally, the dollar 

value of food that each family 
purchases. According to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, every per- 
son in the U.S. spent $346 for food 
in 1950. Based on the first two quart- 
ers’ experience in 1951, it is esti- 
mated further that the total reached 
$376 last year 

In 1950, 26% of the total dispos- 
able personal income was allocated 
for food. It is probable that in 1951, 
this amounted to 26'4%. Since 1929, 
there has actually been a per capita 
spread for total food expenditures 
within the U.S. ranging from $86 in 
1933 to a projected high of $376 (plus 
or minus) in 195) 

Yet the percentage of annual dis- 
posable income used for food has 
within a narrow bracket and 
has only ranged from a low of 22% 
in the early 40's to a high of 28% 
in 1947 


Obviously, food is big business! 
How much of the present plus-or- 
minus 26¢ from each dollar of dis- 
posable income spent for food 
goes for commercially produced 
bakery products—and what can 
we do to secure a greater share 
of the consumer's food dollar? 


In reviewing this question, I have 
found it necessary to tabulate numer- 
ous data, since it is impossible other- 
wise to present a factual study. I am 
fully conscious that my heavy use of 
figures will be extremely boring to 
some of you in spite of the fact that 
I have attempted to present such 
references in chart form, which I 
am hopeful will permit you to follow 
the line of thought more easily 

Much of the findings that I have 
assembled has originated with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and studies recently completed by the 
nationally-known Market Research 
Corp., formerly operating under the 
signature of the Industrial Surveys 
organization 

The material covering average 
weekly purchases of commercially 
produced bakery products, as well as 
the utilization of flour in the home, 
in common with any survey data, 
eannot be considered as being pre- 
cisely accurate. The data is definitely, 
however, comparative, and I am sure 
that you will that interpreta- 
tion errors of 10°) can well be 
tolerated, and will introduce but very 
minor differences when considered on 


income 


note 


5 or 


the basis of individual family pur- 
chases of bakery products and or 
utilization of flour in the home 


First of all, let's take a look at 
the segment of the industry here 
in the northeastern section of the 
U.S., and compare it with the nation- 
al average. I regret that it is im- 
possible to pinpoint this study speci- 
fically to the New England area or 
to individual states. The findings I 
have do represent, however, the buy- 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on the market for com- 
mercially baked products in the U.S. 
was delivered at the recent conven- 
tion of the New England Bakers Asan. 
Facts detailed herewith have been 
emphasized by Mr. Herman in vari- 
ous localities; here specific break- 
downs have been made for the New 
England area. Mr. Herman is direc- 
tor of bakery sales service for Gen- 
eral Mills, with headquarters in Min- 
neapolis, 
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Figure 1 
ing habits of individual families in f whole wheat, raisin, and unclassi- 
these six New England states, plus fied types of products, exceeds New 
the western half of Pennsylvania and England, while more rye and unclas- 
all of New York state with the ex- sified bread types are bought in the 
ception of Westchester County and Atlantic area 
metropolitan New York We find nationally a substantial 
Table 1—Average Weekly Purchases Per ‘difference in dollar value of roll pur- 
1,000 Families Commercially Produced chase record of Brown 'n Serve plain 
Piain Bakery Products in Compari- the Atlantic district using nearly 
son With National Average : 
Nat'l twice the amount as the Northeast 
b aver t All areas, save only the Atlantic, 
os $678.80 3504 $173.8 have a substantially greater pur- 
whea ’ chase record of Brown 'n Serve plain 
“ ‘1 Pt rolis than throughout New England 
Other 9.61 16 Nationally, 29.0% of the plain rolls 
ote gaze $629 sios.39 Purchased were Brown ‘n Serve. In 
Ple the Atlantic, the percentage was 
Fully bab 91 3 7.9% East-Central 37.3%; West- 
Srewn wi : Central 25.6%; Southeast 60.5%; 
Tota $ $ ) $ Southwest 64.2%; West Coast 30.5%; 
' pla ‘3 . 1 and in the Northeast, 18.4%. 
Total pla $48 $69 $194 Now, then, what about the pur- 
In Table 1, you will note that the ‘"#S¢S o commercially - produced 
tabulation covers “Average Weekly °*®e' goods 
Purchases Per 1,000 Families of Com- Table 2—Average Weekly Purchases Per 
1,000 Families Commercially Produced 
mercially Produced Plain Bakery Sweet Goods in Comparison 
Products These findings indicate With National Average 
that the average family purchase of N. EB. Na al 
bakery products in this region is sub- $1 ; $ 968 
Stantially greater than the national '! + , 41.19 a > 
average. In other words, it is ap- 
parent that the baking industry with- , 19.41 4.38 
in New England, on a per family py ‘bared 196 10.19 
basis, is enjoying considerably more | n Se 1 + 1.52 
total bread and roll business than TT 343 
has been secured by the industry on 8 $.10 
the national scene ose ; »9 P 
Regional Comparisons Total swe 426.85 5 + 39.60 
Seemingly, each family within the Sout nee a ap lee 
Northeastern area of the US. is 
spending each week 19'y¢ more for —rene se $2,067.02 +$596.58 
plain bakery goods than is the na- Let's look at Table 2 
tional average experience. Carrying Here, again, the families in the 


this a bit further for comparison, 
each home-maker within this district 
is spending 20¢ more each week for 
bread and rolls than the home-maker 
West Coast; 27¢ more each 
than the housewife in the South 
37¢ more each week than fam 
the Southeastern area; 25¢ 
each week than has been ex- 
the West-Central dis- 
trict; &¢ more than we find in the 
East-Central area; and 5.2¢ more 
than in the Atiantic states 

In all categories, northeastern dis- 
trict consumers purchase more yeast- 
raised products than the family pur 
chases on a national basis 

In relation to other geographical 
areas, the West Coast family buying 


on the 
week 
west 
ilies in 
more 
perienced in 


northeastern district spent more for 
commercially-produced cakes, pies, 
cookies, doughnuts, coffee cakes, and 
other sweet goods than is evident on 
a national basis, although the com- 
parative record is less advantageous 
to the industry in this area than was 
shown in connection with plain bak- 
ery product purchases 

Compared with other geographical 
regions, the average housewife in the 


northeastern district, during 1951, 
spent each week 4¢ more for cake 
than did her average sister across 
the country. She spent nearly 2¢ 


more per week for this same class of 
goods than home-makers in the East- 
Central area; 7¢ more than was ex- 
pended in the West-Central; 13¢ more 
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than in the Southeast; 25¢ more than 
in the Southwest; 46¢ more than on 
the West Coast; but 28¢ less than 
home-makers living within the area 
covered by the Atlantic district. 

On the basis of combined purchases 
of both plain and sweet goods, each 
northeastern housewife spent 24¢ per 
week more than the national average; 
20¢ more than those living in the 
East-Central 32¢ more than 
West-Central; 59¢ more than South- 
eastern; 52¢ more than Southwest; 
25¢ more than West Coast; and 23¢ 
less than the good housewives in the 
Atlantic area 


States; 


This all tells a very specific story, 
but actually can be quite misleading 
when attempting to project the data 
to any defined market, unless we con- 
sider the influences on family 
habits observable in different popula- 


too, 


tion areas 
Actual purchases of bakery prod- 
ucts per 1,000 families, or on an in- 


dividual 


crease as 


family basis, definitely in- 
community population in- 
and this applies both to 


well as sweet goods. (See 


creases, 
plain as 
Table 3.) 


Farm Families Buy Less 


The results that I have presented 
cover the entire population as a 
whole, and it would be desirable for 


us to reconsider these buying habits 
on the basis of community population 
size. The differences in actual pur- 
chases among farm housewives and 
village and city home-makers differ 
nearly as much in terms of dollar 
buying as is found within different 
geographical areas. Comparatively, 
there is much less sweet goods pur- 
chased in the smaller sized communi- 
ties and Ly farm women in relation to 
the buying habits of residents of 
larger communities, than is shown in 
the comparative plain goods schedule 
Actually, when considering combined 
purchases of both plain and sweet 
farm families buy less than 
half the dollar value of bakery prod- 
than is apparent in cities of 
WO 000 or over 

It would seem reasonable to as- 
sume, for at least trend comparisons, 
that the home-maker living within 
the Northeast area must follow pro- 


goods, 


ucts 


Ralph S. Herman 


“All segments of interests must be 
united in a common crusade to edu- 
cate and tell the public, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the younger con- 
sumer, of the goodness of commer- 
cially-produced bakery products... .” 
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Table 5—Home Baking Average Weekly 
tsage All Types of Flour Cups 
Per 1,000 Pamilies 
Total 
* Us 
- 783 
314 


68 


2.651 57.4 2,031 
662.4 507.7 
6—Home Baking Average Weekly 
teage All Types of Fleer Cups 
Per 1,000 Families 


Pounds 


Table 


portionately much the same pattern 
within groups as has been shown 
when measuring total purchases for 
this area against the national] aver- 
age. (Table 4.) 

We have shown that for plain 
goods, the average weekly purchase 
per 1,000 families in the Northeast 
is 12.8% above mational average, and 
10.9% greater for sweet goods, or a 
full 12.1% higher for all bakery pur- 
chases. Interpreting this to the 
Northeast again, we would anticipate 
that the average farm housewife 
spends a total of $0.809 per week for 
all types of commercially-produced 
bakery products; broken down to $0.63 
for plain goods and $0.18 for sweet 
goods 

In turn, the housewife residing in 
a community of 100,000 to 500,000 
population, would spend a total of 
$1.20 per week for all types of bak- 
ery products, split between $0.788 for 
plain goods and $0414 for sweet 
goods. 

Now, then, what does the little 
woman do in the way of baking in 
her own home as a supplement to or 
in lieu of her purchases of bakery 
products? (Table 5.) 


Use of Family Flour 


You will note from this slide, which 
tabulates the average weekly usage 


Table 3—Total U.S. by Population 
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of all types of flour as measured both 
by cups and pounds, that homemakers 
in the northeastern area use on the 
average 30.5% more flour each week 
for home baking in the form of 
cakes, cookies, cobblers, pies, short- 
cakes, gingerbread, etc., than the 
average housewife on a_ national 
basis. (Table 6.) 

Against this, slie uses 47% less 
flour for bread, rolls, biscuits, muffins, 
pancakes, waffles, etc. Measured in 
the form of total flour consumed in 
the home, the average northeastern 
family uses 19.1% less in comparison 
with the national average. 

You will note throughout the north- 
eastern region, housewives bake more 
cakes, cookies, doughnuts, bread, and 
particularly pie, than is experienced 
in the average American home, and 
less biscuits, pancakes, waffles, and I 
should add, use less flour for gravy 
than we find or the national average. 

In comparison with other regions, 
we find that by far the greatest 
quantity of flour is consumed in the 
home throughout the Southeast, prin- 
cipally because of the popularity of 
baking powder biscuits; next in the 
Southwest; then in the West-Central 
region. The East-Central district 
uses very slightly less flour than the 
Northeast; while the Atlantic region 
consumes approximately 50% as much 
flour as we find used in the North- 
eastern district. In the Southwest 
and the Southeast, between 75% and 
85% of the flour used in the home 
is employed in the baking of plain 
baked products. 

Now let us look (Table 7) at the 
differences that are apparent in home 
baking between different sized com- 
munities. As would be suspected, 
home-baking declines as community 
size increases. Also, the use of flour 
in the home for sweet goods increases 
percentage-wise as community popu- 
lation increases. 

Farm homes, last year, used over 
five times more flour per family 
(Table 8) than was evident in cities 
of 500,000 and over; over four times 
more flour than in communities of 
10,000 to 100,000, and 100,000 to 500,- 
000; and very nearly 2% times more 
flour than was consumed by home- 
makers in villages and communities 
of less than 10,000 population; and, 
as you have noted, well over twice 
the amount of flour used in the home 
on a national basis. 


Areas—Average Weekly Purchases 


Per 1,000 Families 


Under 
10,000 


Total 
Plain r 

Fully ba 
Brown ‘n & 20.30 
29.82 43.14 
44 1.43 


Total plair $558.66 


5 n $664.92 
Estimated N. E 9630.17 
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Table 4—Total 


10,000 
to 100M 


100 M to 
500M 


500M & 
over 


$504.64 511.69 


2.59 


73 $699.23 


3 $809.46 
$737.41 $788.73 


$913.07 


U.S. by Population Areas—Average Weekly Purchases 


Per 1,000 Families 


Under 
10,900 
$ 87.40 


30. 0¢ 


79.02 


196.48 

Sweet rolls 
Fully baked b7.01 36 
Brown ‘n Serve 1 


12 
Total 

Doughnuts 

Coffee cake 

Other sweet good 


37.83 
38.67 
13.67 
8.85 
294.88 
327.02 
664.92 
969.80 
$1,087.16 


Total sweet 163 

Estimated N. E 180.96 
Total plain 588.66 
Grand total 721.8 
Estimated N. E $809.17 


10 M to 


109 Mto 500 M Us total 
100 M 504 


500M ve average 
$ 127.27 

41.19 

80.95 

249.41 


61.94 


1.32 


66.24 7 63.26 
43.60 38.73 
23 7 55 34.90 
16 76 7.93 20.99 


378.00 373.72 $1 397.28 
419.20 414 7 
653.73 699.23 
1,032.73 1,072.95 
$1,157.69 $1,202.78 
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Any discussion involving our po- 
tential market must necessarily con- 
sider population growth and changes 
in eating habits. The per capita con- 
sumption of flour and/or grain prod- 
ucts has been referred to so often 
and from so many different ap- 
proaches, and with seemingly so little 
effect, that I spotlight it at this 
point with a full realization that 
many of you will consider it a per- 
ennial trite subject. 

I am so convinced, however, as 
to the seriousness of the threat 
that we all face of eventual dimin- 
ishing potential, that I am once 
again introducing the subject in 
the hope that I can arouse 
the concern of at least a few of 
you and that in so doing I will 
have given you encouragement to 
become more industry-conscious 
and less inclined to consider your 
present and future markets as a 
localized endeavor. 


I am a great believer in the law 
of averages, and I see no logic to 
‘ue possibility that one segment or 
one area of our industries can escape, 
indefinitely, national trends and ex- 
perience 

Let's see what has happened since 
the prewar days of World War II, 
beginning in 1935 through 1951, and 
I am quoting the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. (See Figure 1.) 

On a per capita basis, we are now 


eating more meat, poultry, game and 
fish, eggs, dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables, fats and oils, sugars and 
syrups, beans, peas and nuts; and less 
potatoes and grain products. Further, 
according to the same source of au- 
thority, our total food intake as meas- 
ured by average daily calorie con- 
sumption, has not increased nor has 
it decreased more than fractionally 
since 1920. As a matter of fact, on 
a national basis our present individual 
total daily food intake, in relation 
with 1920, falls within the experi- 
mental error introduced by the con- 
sumption of a portion of a pat of 
butter or an afternoon pick-me-up 
cola drink. 

Our utilization of individual foods, 
however, has taken a definite trend 
which has been evident since 1910. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics makes this statement: 

“Consumption per person of many 
foods is continuing to change in line 
with trends which have been under 
way for the past 40 years. We have 
been eating more dairy products and 
fruits and vegetables (and they 
should have also added meat, poultry, 
game and fish, eggs, fats and oils, su- 
gars and syrups, beans, peas and 
nuts) and less grain products and 
potatoes. 

“These changes in our eating habits 
have gone along with changes in 
civilian incomes, improvements in 
both food production and marketing, 


Table 7—Home Baking—Average Weekly Usage, Measured by Cups of Flour 
of All Types Per 1,000 Families 
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Cookies 3 
Cobblers 
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Table 8—Home Baking—Average Weekly Usage, Measured by Cups of Flour 
of All Types Per 1,000 Families 
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and increased awareness of good nu- 
trition 

(our population has fortunately in 
creased at a rapid pace. Going back 
gain. we had 924 million population 
n 1910. In 1935, it had jurnped to 127 
million: in 1990, it was 151 million, 
and the Census Bureau projects an 
estimated 165 million by 1975. Many 
authorities now believe this prognos- 
tication to be entirely too conserva- 
tive. (Figure 2.) 

In addition, the baking industry has 
been further helped by the shift in 
farm population. In 1910, 49% of 
our population lived on farms; in 1935 
this had dropped to 249°, and in 
1990 it further declined to 16.1% 

Let's see just how serious this de- 
cline in the per capita consumption 
of flour actually is. We can demon 
strate this very graphically if we but 
assume that all of the flour consumed 
in our domestic market can be meas- 
ured in the form of 1-lb. loaves of 
bread 

Lets go back to 1910 again, at 
which time we had a population of 
W24 million people and our per capita 
onsumption was 211 Ib. flour. Rough- 
ly, that represents 327 1-lb. loaves of 
bread per year for each individual, or, 
for the entire population, 30,214,800,- 
OO) L-lb. loaves 

Now then, let's turn to 1930. With 
i population of 123 million and a 
per capita consumption of 172 Ib 
flour, we find that every individual in 
the U.S. was consuming the equiva- 
lent of 266.6 1-lb. loaves of bread 
Again, projecting this on the national 
basis, this amounts to 32,791,800,000 
Ib. loaves of bread 

Then, again in 1950, with our popu- 
lation up to 151 million and our per 
capita consumption down to 133, we 
find that every man, woman and 
child was consuming the equivalent 
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of only 206 1-lb. loaves per year, or, 
for the entire country, 31,106 million 
l-lb. units 
Obviously, from the standpoint 
of potential total national con- 
sumption and/or market, we were 
in very much the same oven 
capacity utilization position in 

1950 as we were in 1910, 

Still using the same 1-lb. loaf yard- 
stick of measurement, you will note 
that 891.200.000 more 1-Ib. loaves are 
represented by the 1950 performance 
in comparison to 1910; but the popu- 
lation during this same period had 
increased by 58,600,000. and had we 
been successful in maintaining the 
same per capita consumption in 1950 
as was evident in 1910, our total 
bread production in 1950 would have 
been 49,377 million or a whopping 
19,162 million more 1-lb. loaves of 
bread. Or, if we had been even as 
uccessful in 1950 in doing as well 
per capita-wise as we did in 1930, our 
production would have been 9,150,- 
600,000 additional units 

It is easy to understand why great- 
er alarm has not been evidenced with- 
in the baking industry because of our 
drastic downward per capita con 
sumption experience since, in addition 
to the continuing increase in popula- 
tion, there has been a terrific shift 
away from home baking 


From Home to Bakery 

Back during the crop year 1919- 
1920, home baking took 108,584,000 
ewt. flour against 67,032,000 for the 
baking industry. In the intervening 
30 years, to the 1949-1950 crop, the 
use of flour in the home dropped by 
52,284,000 ewt. to an actual 56,300,- 
000 total consumption, while the use 
of flour consumed by the baking in- 
dustry more than doubled and 
reached a total of 142 million hun- 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
OLDEN CREST 


There’s sound reason 


every season 


to bake these “Star” 


flours 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, 


KANSAS 





dredweight. Throughout 1951, there 
was a continuation of this trend, with 
the total use of family flour dropping 
further to 54,750,000 cwt., which is 
slmost a 50% reduction in compari- 
on to 1919-1920, while the baking 
industry during the same year used 
at least 142,300,000 cwt 

There is no reason to suspect any 
change in the future of the very 
apparent continuing diminishing 
trend for home baking and home 
utilization of flour. It is quite likely, 
f course, that there will be a further 
shift from home baking to commer- 
cial baking. How much of a cushion 
remains in this field is questionable 
Actually, it would be necessary, in 
order to maintain in the future the 
tempo of transition from home to 
commercial baking experienced dur- 
ing the last 30 years to eventually 
completely absorb into commercial 
channels, all types and varieties of 


flour now being used in the home 


Obviously, such a development can 
ever be expected to materialize 


In the meantime, our per capi- 
ta consumption continues to de- 
cline and we are rapidly reaching 
the point within the baking indus- 
try of running out of reserve po- 
tential customers to be tapped, 
and the o'd law of averages can 
be expected to find us with major 
excess oven capacity. 


The baking industry has made tre- 
mendous progress in many ways since 
1910. Modern bakery establishments 
ire thoroughly mechanized, are sani- 
tary, and compare very favorably 
with other types of food plants. There 
have been major improvements, too, 
as pertains to distribution facilities 
ind methods as well as packaging 
and processing 

llowever, bakery tonnage volume 
has increased during the last 40 years, 
principally because of 

1. Our national increase in popu- 
lation 

2. The shift in population from 
farms to cities 

3. The decline in home baking 

There is evidence that the bakers’ 
potential market is tapering off and 
shrinking more rapidly than we can 
build in the future through popula- 
tion increase. This is presently read- 
ily observable in communities where 
the population level has remained 
relatively static 

Improved economic conditions, the 
pressure of diet propagandists, the 
ready availability of a great variety 
of fresh and frozen foods, the general 
increased usage by all classes of 
homemakers of many “other” staple 
foods—-all represent a challenge to 
the future of our industries 


If we are to maintain even our 
present levels of production, we must 
take determined and continuing in- 
dividual and industry action. All seg- 
ments of interests must be united in 
a common crusade to educate and 
tell the public, with particular em- 
phasis on the younger consumer, of 
the goodness of commercially-pro- 
duced bakery products of ail types; 
of their comparative economy in re- 
lation to other foods; of their sub- 
stantial nutritional value, and of the 
eating satisfaction that can be de- 
rived from their inclusion in every 
meal; their convenience to serve, and 
their availability at all times; also 
their ready adaptability to combina- 
tion usage with other and companion 
foods 

We must create a good and sym- 
pathetic press on both a national and 
local level. We must know our mar- 
ket and remain flexible to changes in 
public taste 

We must convince the consuming 
public through our production per- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; imum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be a pted for 10¢ per werd, $1.50 
minimam. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
eash with order 
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HELP WANTED 
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WANTED—MILLWRIGHT IN 53,000-UNIT 

n ‘ w Addr 61 rhe 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Mint 

GOOD SIZED FLOUR MILL IN OHTO 


rat nd tt 
higt 4 1h : 





flour Adare The Northweste 


Miller Minneay s 2, Mine 


LARGE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR MILLS 
tt “4 1 sized n M 








“ gO ape nneapolis 
and buffa having st red = trad 

a wa t ke I 

€ Addre Ihe 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 














FOR SALE—ONE SINGER COTTON BAG 
. Als " 





sewing machine head ur mill 
r < e r leg belts and buck 
ts-—-Barnard Lea Plansifters, Write 
Nappanee Milling Co Nappanee, Ind 





| MACHINERY WANTED | 
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WANTED—TWO HIGH SPEED, GOOD, 
used gyrating feed scalper Nappanee 
Milling Co., Nappanee, Ind 


we 


WANTED—GOOD USED CARTER DLO 
Aspirator Addres rhe Nort! t 


Miller, Minneay Miner 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
ecales, bag losing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 


J. EB. Hagan, 1 
City, Mo. 





E. High, Jefferson 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take « brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2871, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















formance and through our merchan- 
dising efforts that commercially- 
baked goods are made under sanitary 
conditions; of quality ingredients; 
that they are appetizing because they 
taste, smell ana look good; that they 
are nutritious because they are made 
of natural and time-honored honest 
ingredients; and, as a class, now even 
better because of the enrichment pro- 
gram; and, of major importance, that 
they are fresh at time of purchase 

All of this is not an impossible or 
prohibitive assignment. Unity of pur- 
pose and industry-consciousness are 
imperative—both of which can be 
created and maintained through lo- 
cal, state and national association co- 
operation and guidance. 

We have the tools. We have the op- 
portunity. We certainly should have 
the desire. Do we have the will? 

ene 6 THE STAFF e iLiee— 
GRAIN COMPANY SOLD 

CARBONDALE, KANSAS The 
Surber Grain Co., which has been 
owned and operated by Harold I 
Surber for over three years, was so!d 
to Orville Servis, Topeka, an elevator 
operator. The crew will be kept, and 
the firm will be Known as Servis 
Grain Co., Inc 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 
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Advertising Boosts Sales 
Don't Neglect the Opportunity ¢o Tie-in With 
the Millers’ National Advertising Program 


‘Tus is the season for good resolutions, 
and no baker could make a better resolve 
than to buy I-H flours in the year ahead. 
You will get consistently finer baked goods 
with I-H quality. For the basis of these fam- 
ous flours is wheat of extra premium quality, 
plus an exacting standard of milling and 
laboratory control 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 27 
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In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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“The job I have for you, miss, comes under Point 4 of our offer to dealers.” 











MASTERPIECE -~- SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
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American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West's very 

finest flour mills. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Leng Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON. KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Emphasically Independent 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO 


Lema, Colo St. Lowls, Mo 




















SBA CHOOSES OFFICIAL 


Al 


Cake ( jsirmingham 4 

SPRING CONVENTION SPOT © H. Miller, Columbia Baking Co 

} ‘ N illiam <elley 

ATLANTA At a meeting of the Hol Bakir Co., Gastonia, N.C 

board of governors of Southern E. P. Colt Ambrosia Cake Bakeries 

Bakers Assn. held in Tallahassee Cort Toerlkocs , Fla in tee 

van. recently tion was in- 4 Standard Brands, Inc., At- 

troduced designatir the Vinoy Park : 

Hotel in St. Petersburg, Fla is the 
association's official spriz convention 


eadquarters. The adoption of an « 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 


{ al conventior hote contorms to ’ 
iin eaten ga coietien al EXPORTS AHEAD OF ’51 
industry associatior The date for WINNIPEG Canadian wheat « 
the 40th SBA annua nvention will ports followed tt al seasona 
be April 11-13, 1954. Announcement , ( ng to 27 
the 39th annual convention whict 1 n Se s 245 
will be held on Apt 3 1953. at 
the Vinoy Park Hotel has previously ‘1 1100.04 
been made th arative 
The board als« oted t hange the , SOO OM i Ve bt 1 
perating year of the Southern Bak eX] t pulled be y the Octo 
ers Assn. from June 1-May 31 to Jan bet ) 4 600.000 
1-Dec. 31, with the off s now ser i exports U.S , rd 
continuir n office until Decen 1} Sta Branch « 
1953, since they w ive served | , ( ners 
y six months of the ected tern \ Si nber st 
at the close ¢ 19 t ar’s . 
Wi in Ta ernin 8 1) bu. we 
flicer he a nda out XI 65.900.000 bi f 
I board the SBA ‘ lir 1951 
University Fund, I t with pres I ‘ 1 since M 
ident Doak S. Camplhe of Florida ’ iT x 
State Universit Dr. I A. Rumss d ¢ shels 
ind the faculty of the department wheat 63M) 
baking science ind management ved } ‘ asona 
liscuss the department ogress and Sx total 
plans for the 1lso is W 
formally with the students of the s 2 OK 
baking science nd manage nt d ) “ Avera 
partment k s of ft} 
Among those ttending the Talla ta 14 
hasset eting sident Ra f i 1 id i 
nond B. Stret Baking Co st t 
Raleigh N.C secretary-treasure! " 
I P. Cline SBA i Barth, Col K K mM) ft } 1 
onial Stores, Ir Atlanta, Ga Roy “ xt Ww 2 578. “ 
Peters, Butter Krust Bakeries, Lake ( i Ow wit mports 
and, Fla Howard W. Fisch, Hig! t S I t vindir 
and Bakery, I Atlanta, Ga.; W. I | 1 dome se totalir 
Tompkins Amer n Bakeries Co oi ( pt ed far a 
Atlanta, Ga.: R. H. Bennett, Criswe , ise fl j k 
Baking Cx Atlanta, G William ’ t ie bu 
Rains, Grocers Bak % Lexin U.K., w ! s of 2,083 
ton, Ky.; J. M. McDonald, McDonald's Let tox 76,04 e Philips 
Bakery Athens, Ala Mrs. Harvey 38 i Trin Tobago 196,04 
Williamson Dur ? Baking Co fl wheat 
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Durham, N.C.; W Colby. Am 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
588 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS o MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn 








Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grewn 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 0O 
Whitewater, Kansas 











PIRES PEAh. 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & ElevatorCo 





DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
hansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

Plain and Selfrising 


IGONTER, IN NORFOLK, VA 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 
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October amounted to 5,949,000 bu., 
compared with 6,225,000 bu in Sep- 
tember. The above totals included 
5,231,000 and 5,173,000 bu., respec- 
tively, exported to the U.S. for do- 
mestic use 

Canadian barley exports for Oc- 
tober were just short of 14,000,000 
bu., compared with 11,151,000 export- 
ed in September. Rye exports of 812,- 
000 bu. in October boosted the Au- 
gust-October total to 1,616,000 bu 


——SH EAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


. ~ 
Large Area in Great 
. r 
Plains Threatened 
ye . ° 
by Wind Erosion 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS Lack 
of vegetable cover and dry surface 
soils have put several million acres 
of land in a condition that is hazard- 
ous from the standpoint of soil blow- 
ing, says the November report of 
the Great Plains Agricultural Coun- 
cil. The report, covering 403 coun- 
ties in 10 states, describes conditions 
as the most critical since the thirties 

R. I. Throckmorton of Manhat- 
tan, chairman of the committee, re- 
ported that 17,742,636 acres were in 
a condition of great susceptibility 
to wind erosion. A year ago, 9,124,- 
565 acres were in this condition 
Severe erosion may occur in local 
areas during the winter and spring, 
it was predicted 

Some Rolief Received 

Since the report was prepared on 
Nov. 1, there has been considerable 
moisture received in many of 10 
states, but the rainfall was judged 
insufficient to correct conditions over 
much of the area 

Other facts brought out in the re- 
port were as follows 

Carbonaceous and grain feed sup- 
plies are extremely short in the cen- 
tral and southern sections of the re- 
gion. The situation is critical in many 
counties. The lack of forage feed 
supplies, the poor condition of win- 
ter ranges and the lack of wheat 
pasture have forced a reduction in 
the livestock population in many 
areas. 

The report indicates a tendency 
to reduce or maintain the sheep, 
hog and cattle population. The trend 
towards an increase in the sheep and 
cattle population has apparently 
made a definite change because of 
the feed situation 

Winter wheat is supplying grazing 
in only a few scattered areas be- 
cause of dry conditions 

The below normal rainfall has re- 
sulted in low feed supplies, a lack 
of water for livestock in some areas, 
poor subsoil moisture conditions, a 
lack of surface moisture for the es- 
tablishment of fall seeded crops and 
the poorest wheat prospects in the 
hard winter wheat region that have 
existed for many years. 

The poor subsoil moisture condi- 
tions mean that above normal rain- 
fall will be required next season for 
the production of normal yields of 
farm crops 


RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
RISE IN OCTOBER 


WASHINGTON—Sales of bakery 
products in retail establishments rose 
9% above September figures during 
October, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Sales were 

above those for the same 

1951. For the first 10 

months of 1952, sales were 2% higher 
than for the same period of 1951. 


Country -Milled 
from Country-Ren 
Wheat lecated in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus, 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








| DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


wo BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Kas. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Hidg. 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Seif-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL MICHIGAN 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL’ 

Our mill ls located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St Chicago, 1 














Komes City, Kon 
Atianto - Los Angele 
St. Lovis 
New York 
Datios 
Minnec polis 
New Or eon 
Denver 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














STAR OF THE WEST 

: : +: Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 213! Frankenmuth, Mich 
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an coat 


outstanding outstanding 


symbol... 


1 Reinet 9 = A OBIE. OP a, 


One of a series... 





——SS_ 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE Mil 


service 


LING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


Bulletin Services 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its 

service program developed and maintained to 

provide advertisers with news flashes, inter- 

pretations, clarifications, texts of government 

regulations and similar information of value 
in the operation of a busi 
ness 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 

telephone and direct Western Union wires. 


Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry's 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin is 
largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller's own Washington representative 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian and 
European advertisers. 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 


executive.* 


‘You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.’—A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


‘Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.”—A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request 


POU CUCU CCCP 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service-to-advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

The Library, for reference and research 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Special Services, to meet advertisers’ nedes 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
Tue Norruwesrern Miter «+ Feepsrurrs 


Tue American Baker * Mitiinc Propuction NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
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F BAKER FLOURS 


A 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 


ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 


' Siz BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 


Pee cneniedls MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & xc. wor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















Complete Facilities for Serving the Milling Industry 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE | | CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE } KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE } ENID, OKLA. 
| 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE | FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NAMA Oma ny 
FT. WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE | THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


| | 4,000,000 BUSHEL CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


MILLER 


Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte 8, N.C. 


Feb. 17-20 — National - American 





dan. 11-13—Ohio Bakers Asan., 
Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., 
Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 


dan. 12-14-—-American Dehydrators 
Aasn., Casabi Jokake, Paradise 
and Royal Palms Kesort Inns, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; exec. sec., L. 8S. Lar- 
son, 1015 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Jan. 13-14—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; sponsored by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and the college; Prof. F. W. Atkeson, 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


rwont i. ow CABLE ADDRESS COWwK 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


boMEeTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR - FEED 
P. O. Bos 644 
740 Magnolia mt 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA, U.S A 








department of dairy husbandry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Jan. 16-—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, TL. 


Jan, 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. winter convention, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Jan. 20-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 No. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Il. 


Jan. 23—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Ft. Shelby Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich.; Sec., Henry 8. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 


Jan. 25-27—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Olaypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapo- 
lis 4, Ind. 


dan, 31-Feb. 1—Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas annual golf tourna- 
ment, Pinehurst, N.C.; Sec., Mrs. 





106 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
+" MMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY K—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *“;"? 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








ee RLECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; exec. vice pres., 
M. L. Toulme, 60 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N.Y. 


Feb. 18—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 19-20—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. annual agricultural 
forum, Hotel President, Kansas City; 
exec, vice pres., Jack D. Dean, 20 W. 
9th St., Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Victor E. Marx, 
1354 La Salle Wacker Bidg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IL. 


April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 18, Ill. 


April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Asen., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, 8.D. 


April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 11984 Liberty 
Bank Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Calli- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; Pres., 
©, J. Downing, Old Homestead Bak- 
ing Co., Denver. 


May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th 
Ave, 8.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-13—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 11-18—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 58 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
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H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK. %. ¥. 








rs Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il) 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





Fico. 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex NEW YORK 
New Engiand Office: 21! Bryant St. Maiden, Mass. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roricn FL OUR pomestic 


Sist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








KELLY- ERIC KSON CO 


Br ok. rs 


4 Flour 
OMAHA NEI 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manafacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











=— 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 








Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 
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C. E. FEAST & CO. 


= FEAST 


IMPORTERS 


LONDON, EF. Cc. 8 


4 


Feastance London 








M TERS OF 


Fe . treet 


able A ess 


A EREAL 


STANNARD, COL LINS & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR ‘ERBALS 
PRODUCTS 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Famed Londor 








Cabie A res 


FLOUR 





MARDORF, PE ACH & C 0. Ltd. 
IMPORTERS 


52. Mark Lane 


LONDON,E.C.3 
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western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald 8. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 
Ohio. 

dune 6-9 — New Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 








I 


bx ‘ 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


MPORTERS 


ge Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 


VENTRY la 








PILLMAN 


FLOUR 


LONDON, LIVE 





DUBLIN, 


of 


& PHILLIPS 


IMPORTERS 


RPOOL, BRISTOL, 


BELFAST 








Ca 





FLOUR. FEED 
2% . marie 

FLOUR GRAIN 

CEREAI 

‘ er e Al 
: We 


SIDNEY SMITH 





& GRAIN,) LTD 
LONDGN,E.©c.3 
FEED, CORN AND 
"RODUCTS 

‘ Ed., also Bentley 

bor otte ‘ lew 











IMPORTERS ¢ 
LINSEED axp COT 
FEE 


20, Chapel Stre 





FENNELL, S 


et, LIVERPOOL 


able A ress FRENNE Liverpoo 


PENCE & CO. 


FP GRAIN. FLOUR 
TONSEED PRODUCTS 


D, ET« 
.ENG 








Kl 


Ww ton Street 


and at 27, ¢ Ex 


ange ¢ 


CAME i 


CR. AW FORD & LAW 


MPORTERS 
GLASGOW ,C.2 

hambers 

LONDON .E.C.3 


ilasgow 











FLOUR an 
IMP< 


able Addre AN 


ster Bank Char 


BELFAST, 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


CEREAI 


PRODUCT 
IHTERS 

bers May Street 
IRELAND 


HOK Belfast 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


GLASGOW 
MPORTERS OF 
FLA ATMEALS, CEREALS 
ry A 4 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











I 


50 We gu st 


Cable A 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


TD 


FLOUR [MPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


oma." Glasgow 








McCONNELL 


19 Waterloo St 





Cable Address 


& REID, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


MARVEL.” Glasgow 











th, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 18-20—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 24-28—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 


F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, TIL. 

















































FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE: Mo- 
tor yacht Williamsburg. Will consid- 


er trade for 18-hole golf course in 
good condition. Apply DDE, 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue 


e¢?¢ 
The housewife was having her sec- 
ond cup of coffee in the breakfast 
nook. She heard the back door open 
and, thinking it was her young son, 
called out: “Here I am, darling.” 
After a moment, a rather embar- 
rassed voice replied, “This isn't the 
regular ice man, ma’am.” 


e¢ ¢ 

The bank president saw a stranger 
in the teller’s cage counting $100 bills 
and piling them next to a small va- 
lise. Assuming he was a new em- 
ployee, the president inquired, “You 
look like a bright young man. May I 
ask where you got your financial 
training?” 


“Yale, the stranger answered 
“I knew it,”’ the president respond- 
ed warmly, “and what is your name?’ 


“Yohnson.” 


¢¢ 


A recruit was on guard duty with 
specific orders to admit no car unless 
it bore 


a special tag. He stopped a 





tagless car carrying a high-ranking 
officer. The guard heard the officer 
order his driver to go right through 
and calmly the guard spoke up 
“I'm new at this, sir; do I shoot you 
or the driver?” 


ef 
‘Tve had a hard day,” 
tired businessman aboard the eve- 
ning train for home. “One of my of- 
fice boys asked for the afternoon off 
to attend his aunt’s funeral. So, being 
onto his scheme, as I thought, I said 
I'd go along, too.” 
His friend chuckled 
Was it a good game?” 
“That's where I lost out,” 
mitted the man of business 
was his aunt's funeral.” 


| a 2 2 

The new teacher asked the first 
graders to tell his name and what 
he wanted to be when he grew up 

One little tow-head spoke up im- 
portant: “I'm Jimmy. When I grow 
up I'm gonna be a lion tamer. I'll 
have lots of fierce lions and tigers, 
and I'll walk in the cage and—."’ He 
hesitated a moment, and then went 
on: “But T'll want my mother with 


me!’ 
¢¢¢ 

After a long, boring evening, the 
young man finally succeeded in steal- 
ing a good night kiss from his young 
lady companion 

“That's your 
gentleman,” 

“Reward?” 
“That's just 
tion 


said the 


“Great idea! 
sadly ad- 
“It really 


reward for being a 

the girl murmured. 
scowled the young man 
workman's compensa- 


eo¢¢ 


Butch presumably had retired for 
the night, but he began to call down- 
stairs that there was a spider in his 
room. No one paid much attention, 
but when Butch’s yells became loud- 
er, his mother called up to him 
“Now, Butch, go to sleep. You're not 
afraid of that spider.” 

A short pause. Then from upstairs 
came the plaintive response: “Then 
why am I standing out here in the 
hall?” 
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N. V~. A\gemeene Handel-en 






“MEELUNIE” 


(Plour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 208 
*] a la AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldengio,” Glasgow 


FLOUR, 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. 1 F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twenteche Bank 


Cable Address: “Fellxcohen" 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 8, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KIND# OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co.. New York 
Cable Address “Locomotion.” Rotterdam 








Established 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM ((C) 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
165 Wallace 8t., 
Esplanade 
17 #t 
26/28 High 8t., 
“Philip,” 


GLASGOW, C.5 
Buildings, DUNDEE 
Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
KIRKCALDY 


Cable Dundee 





Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 


ROTTERDAM 
Fleur I 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables’ Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers . = 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Waveney” 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, ccreals. feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“Wedeboer” 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Bankers 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTEKDAM—C. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, 


N.V Cable Address: “Matiuch” 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Solicit offers directly from czpert millers all grades hardwheat, 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
1 be sent on request 
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Commissiehand 


SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 











pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Gererat Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are 


you taking advantage of this service 


program? Ask for more details. 





























Just as constant training with attention to 
specific details, plus the all-important ap- 
plication of corrective measures, pays off 
in highly competitive Retriever Cham- 
pionship Trials, so can these factors pay- 
off in flour processing. 


The N-A Serviceman’s background'‘of a 
quarter-century of experience has ably 
equipped and trained him to help you with 
any flour treatment problem, as well as 
spot and rectify potential sources of 
trouble. He can also draw from his stock 


of time-tested products... DYOX for ma- 
turing, NOVADELOX for color im- 
provement, and N-RICHMENT-A for 
enrichment...to give you a flour service 
built to suit your own requirements. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative to- 
day. He’ll be glad to explain how N-A’s 
Flour Service Division with its laborato- 
ries and staff, can cooperate with you or 
your consultants for the “Proficiency thru 
Training Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





-PUBLIC:*SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


Every CARE package 
you send does double duty 





Normally, you think of a CARE package only in terms of 
food and clothing. And for the very best of reasons: there 
are still hundreds of thousands of people in Europe and Asia 


who have little to wear and less to eat. 


But CARE does much more than provide nourishing food 
and warm clothing. Hungry people are easy prey for ideas 
that encourage them to sell their freedom for a piece of bread. 
\ single CARE package improves the morale not only of 
those who receive it, but of all poverty-stricken men and 


women who know that it comes from democratic America. 


To countless unfortunate people throughout the world, you 
are the only hope ... you and many other Americans who 
act to relieve their suffering. Stop in today—tomorrow for 
sure—at your local CARE headquarters. Or mail your ten- 


dollar contribution to CARE, New York City. 








